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Can Bryan Be Nominated ? 


i ITS ‘*‘ Map of Bryanism,’’ which is a pamphlet 
containing many of its articles against the Ne- 
braskan, the New York World has done a good work 
for sane politics, and it is supplementing this work by 
editorials on the same line every few days. These 
ought to defeat Bryan for the nomination. But 
whether they do this or not, they are certain to con- 
tribute powerfully to his defeat at the polls if he gets 
the nomination. 

On many occasions in the past the influence of the 
press has told decisively in the nominating conventions 
and at the elections. The Southern newspapers de- 
feated Van Buren in the convention of 1844, although 
a majority of the delegates were instructed for him, 
and he had the support of his old friend Jackson for 
the candidacy. The newspapers prevented him from 
getting the thirty additional delegates which he needed 
to give him the two-thirds which would have made him 
the candidate. In the same canvass the anti-slavery 
press of the North defeated Clay, the Whig candidate, 
at the polls. A portion of the Democratic press pre- 
vented Cass from getting the nomination in 1852, and 
one of the reasons why they opposed him was that he, 
as the regular Democratic candidate, was defeated by 
the voters in 1848. The man, however, whom the 
World, the New York Times, the Brooklyn Eagle, and 
other able and public-spirited Democratic papers are 
opposing in 1908 has already been beaten twice at the 
polls, and the second beating was worse than the first. 

Many Democratic newspapers opposed Pierce and 
Douglas for the nomination in 1856, because of their 
connection with the obnoxious Kansas-Nebraska act of 
1854 which repealed the Missouri Compromise of 1820, 
and created the Republican party, and they thus gave 
the nomination to Buchanan, who was out of the coun- 
try in 1854 and had no association with that measure. 
The Southern newspapers defeated Douglas in the 
Charleston convention of 1860, and, though he received 
the nomination at a later convention and in another 
place, Baltimore, it was the nomination of only one 
section of the party. Newspaper opposition defeated 
Blaine for the nomination in 1876, when he was the 
favorite of a majority of the Republicans, and it beat 
both Grant and Blaine in the convention of 1880, when 
some of Grant’s friends were pushing him for a third 
term. 

** What States did you lose in 1896 which you could 
carry in 1908?’’ ‘‘ What electoral votes did you lose 
in 1900 which you could win in 1908?’’ ‘* What ele- 
ments of dissatisfaction and discontent did you fail to 
arouse then which you could successfully appeal to 
now?’’ These are among the queries which the New 
York World puts up to Bryan. And he cannot answer 
them. Let the World continue its good work. Either 
in the convention or at the polls it is certain to 
succeed. 


Do We Know Our Great Men? 


N AN able and truthful article on Governor Hughes, 
Mr. E. J. Ridgway corrects several wrong impres- 
sions that have been created in the minds of the peo- 
ple through the carelessness of other writers who as- 
sert that the Governor of the Empire State is prac- 
tically a human icicle. Governor Hughes is not the 
only one who has suffered in this way, but others have 
not been so fortunate in having some one to take up 
their defense. The late President Harrison is a con- 
spicuous example of those who failed to receive jus- 
tice in the magazines and newspapers. Always re 
ported as being cold and unapproachable, he was the 
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tof friends—as all who 
Ex-President Cleveland 


d the 
testify. 
is another man to whom writers have been unkind and 
about whom they have not always been truthful. Few, 
however, have more injustice than has Vice 
President Fairbanks, who is continually being repre 
sented as a snow-and-ice man such as boys build in 
winter time. Yet nothing could be further from the 
truth. 

The trouble is that too often the character sketches 
are written by men who have not even seen the per 
sons they describe. A man suddenly becomes promi- 
nent in the public eye. An article about him is 
wanted immediately. Its preparation is turned over 
to some one who takes ‘‘ I have heard this ’’ and ‘* |] 
have read that,’’ and makes what is supposed to be a 
correct estimate of the man. The mistakes are in the 
building-stones, and hence the whole structure is 
wrong. All of this, of course, reflects not so much on 
the author as on the man described. But the blame 
is not always on the shoulders of those who write by 
the word or line. Those who receive a cent a word 
often, in their attempts to produce something inter 
esting or startling, give the wrong impression of a 
man. Not infrequently our public men have been so 
busy with important work that they could not see the 
reporter or special writer when he called. The latte: 
at once jumps to the conclusion that the former are 
‘ cold and unapproachable,’’ and immediately proceeds 
to describe them as such. Occasionally there is a 
spirit of revenge. ‘‘ I’ll bet that he will see me next 
time,’’ is the explanation of many a covert fling at a 
public man as a ‘*‘ human iceberg crowned with per- 
petual snow.’”’ 

A most encouraging sign is the fact that the great 
American public is fast coming to judge men by their 
own acts and not by the words of others, whether 
these be of approval or condemnation. 


The Sale of the London “Times.” 


HE PROSPECTIVE passing of the London Times 
out of the hands of the Walter family, which 
founded it a century and a fifth ago, and which, 
through four generations, directed its policy, and its 
reported acquisition by Cyril Arthur Pearson, the pro- 
prietor of the Standard, the St. James Gazette, and 
other London daily papers and several London maga- 
zines, was an occurrence of international interest. For 
almost a century the London Times was the most 
powerful newspaper in the world. Under the editorial 
direction of Thomas Barnes, John Sterling, John T. 
Delane, Thomas Chenery, and George Ear] Buckle, the 
last named of whom was in charge at the time of the 
sale, the Times acquired an influence such as no other 
journal in any country or in any age ever gained. 

The first paper to establish bureaus of news-gath- 
erers in foreign capitals, the first to use steam in 
printing, the first to utilize the telegraph on any con- 
siderable scale, and the first to become independent of 
party and government dictation, the Times also paid 
the highest prices for the best newspaper talent which 
it could gather, and offered the largest incentive for 
good work by its writers. Thus it acquired a standing 
throughout the world which no other paper ever won. 
Its foreign correspondents (Blowitz, ‘‘ Bull Run ”’ 
Russell, Burnaby, and others) were enabled to obtain 
important state secrets in advance of other papers, 
and had the entree to circles which were closed to the 
representatives of rival journals. It made and un- 
made ministries, not only in England, but in other 
nations, and had on its staff of writers many men 
who held high political positions in various countries, 
but who kept their identity concealed from the public. 
Statesmen, novelists, poets, scientists, and men prom- 
inent in every great field were glad to be allowed to 
speak, over their own names, to the world through the 
columns of the Times. 

About a quarter of a century ago the glory of the 
Times began to wane. Its high price, six cents, put 
it at a disadvantage as compared with the cheaper 
papers which rose all around it, and which quickly left 
it far behind in circulation. It disliked and distrusted 
the British democracy which came to the front through 
the extensions of the franchise by Derby in 1867 and 
Gladstone’ in 1884, and was hated by that element. 
Moreover, several serious blunders, particularly its 
acceptance of the perjured testimony of Piggott 
against Parnell, whick the courts promptly exposed as 
false, broke the spell of its assumed infallibility, and 
gradually weakened its influence with the class, at 
home and abroad, which had always relied on its ac- 
curacy and its judgment. 

In their various newspapers in London and other 
British centres, Harmsworth and Pearson, who are 
styled ‘‘ Americanized hustlers,’’ are gradually work- 
ing a revolution in the methods of news gathering and 
news presentation in British journals. Pearson, if he 
had secured the paper, might have altered the character 
of the Times, and made it appeal to a constituency 
which it shunned in its old and great days. 


kindest of men ar 


ever Knew him will 


Warne 


suffered 


It is to be 
hoped that it will escape the sensationalism and ex- 
travegance into which some of the other English pa- 
pers have dropped. The Times’ tone, thus far. has al- 
ways been dignified and the literary style of its writ- 
ers has been high. ‘‘ There are six great powers in 
the world—France, England, Russia, Prussia, Aus- 
tria, and the London Times.’’ John Walter’s paper 
has dropped from the high estate which it had when, 
nearly a century ago, Bonaparte gave it this striking 
tribute. 

We are glad to know that in becoming the property 
of Mr. Moberly Bell’s company it will not fall a vic- 
tim to the prevailing rage for a yellower press. 
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The Plain Truth. me \ 


HILE Congressman Lilley’s suggestion that the 
Charleston navy yard be may not 
be seriously considered by the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, the resentment which it South 
Carolina and the South is natural; and if the assertion 
of the Charleston News and Courier, that the yard is 
admirably equipped, with a drydock large enough to 
accommodate the greatest battleships in the navy, be 
correct, as we assume it is, it would seem a false econ 
omy to allow it to fall into disuse. Considering the 
length of her coast line, the South is not overstocked 
with naval stations. 


abandoned 


arouses in 


HE CITY of St. Louis has a Civic League that 
things. It has succeeded in getting the 
leading merchants of that city to agree to stop adver- 
tising on billboards when their contracts expire. This 
agreement was secured by showing the merchants 
that billboards were spoiling the beauty of the city 
and by proving that such advertising did not pay be- 
cause citizens were opposed to the boards and to the 
advertising displayed thereon. If there is one city 
in the United States that needs a sermon on bill 
boards, it is New York. Whether one rides in the 
surface or the elevated or the subway cars, he must 
see unsightly boards. There is no reason why the 
present state of affairs should continue. One ounce 
of public sentiment is worth a pound of legislation 
strange as it may seem. The advertiser who cares 
more about money than he does about the appearance 
of acity is a good one to let alone. 


does 


HILE Bishop Potter and other clergymen are pro- 
testing against the imposition of an additional 
burden of $60,000,000 upon the country for the in- 
crease of our navy by four battleships, new cruisers, 
etc., the friends of peaceful commerce are pleading 
that Congress will grant them, at an expense of about 
$3,600,000, means to establish four regular ocean mail 
routes—one for each battleship proposed. This rela- 
tively insignificant appropriation would not only result 
in the establishment of direct and regular mail service 
to South American and Pacitic ports, but would, with 
the vessels made available by such a postal subvention, 
form the nucleus of such a fast naval transport service 
as England and Germany control in war-time, and in 
time of peace would enable us, perhaps, to develop a 
commerce in our own bottoms which would bring mil- 
lions of dollars annually to American industry and (in- 
cidentally) give our tremendously expensive navy 
something besides coastwise commerce to protect. 
The vigorous speech which Senator Depew made in 
favor of the Gallinger bill was a powerful argument 
for its enactment, and an utterance that was a credit 
to the able and eloquent Senator from New York. 


HE HOUSE Committee on Industrial Arts and Ex- 
positions made no mistake in doubling the $250,- 

000 appropriation originally proposed for the repre- 
sentation of the United States government at the 
Tokio exposition of 1912. It would have been a nig- 
gardly and ungracious return for Japan’s interest in 
our great expositions—she appropriated $360,000 for 
the Chicago fair while in the midst of her war with 
China, and $400,000 for the Louisiana Purchase Expo- 
sition—to stint our expenditures at her great inter- 
national show. Besides the sentimental advantage to 
be gained by making a generous response to her 
friendly invitation to take part in the exposition, 
there is the practical commercial side of the question 
to be considered. Secretary Taft has spoken of the 
importance of impressing the Oriental (like the Mis- 
sourian) by ‘‘ showing him.’’ There is likely to be no 
other such single opportunity for bringing to the newly 
awakened East a vivid knowledge of the commercial 
greatness of the United States as will be presented 
by the exposition at Tokio. Neither the government 
nor the manufacturers of this country ought to miss it. 


DDITIONS to the Cabinet are like amendments to 
the Constitution—the fewer the better. The 
latest suggestion for enlarging the Cabinet comes from 
Representative Ransdell, of Louisiana. He would 
create a Secretary of Transportation and Public 
Works, who would look after all matters relating to 
railways, waterways, and highways. It seems as 
though there were never so many suggested additions 
as at the present time. First, Dr. Wiley gets his 
friends to propose a Secretary of Public Health and 
suggest that he might be a good man for the place. 
Somebody else catches the idea and wants a Secretary 
of Forestry. Another wants the Commissioner of 
Education made a member of the Cabinet. One won- 
ders where the end will be. One of the first acts of 
Congress in Washington’s administration was the cre- 
ation of three executive departments, the heads of 
which were to be known respectively as the Secretary 
of State, the Secretary of the Treasury, and the Secre- 
tary of War. The same year the positions of Post- 
master-General and Attorney-General were created, 
though the former was not considered a Cabinet officer 
until 1829. In 1798 the Secretary of the Navy was 
added. The Cabinet was enlarged again in 1849 by a 
Secretary of the Interior. From that date until 1889 
there was no addition, but in that year the Secretary 
of Agriculture took his seat. The last addition was 
that of Secretary of Commerce and Labor in 1903. 
Additions, therefore, have been few and far between. 
Congress has been wise enough to let well enough 
alone. Only as absolute necessity demands it should 
addition be made. If certain men like Dr. Wiley 
think they must be ‘‘taken care of,’’ let places for 
them be found outside the Cabinet. 
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People Talked About 


\™ RICA’S first surgeon commander, Dr. C. F 
Stokes, late occupied the centre of attentior 
in connection with the 
coming of Admiral|] 
Evans’s fleet to the Pa 
cific coast. Dr. Stokes, 
who is one of the hand 
somest men in the navy, 
will endeavor to demcr 





strate that a doctor can 
manage a ship as well 
as an officer of the line. 
Since Admiral Brown- 
son’s resignation, after 
his tilt with President 
Roosevelt over the ap 
pointment of Dr. Stokes 
to command the hospita! 
ship Relief, nearly the 
whole country has taker 
sides in the matter. Th 
question of giving regu- 
F. STOKES, lar rank to army and 














e fir ire ommander of navy doctors has been 
in American naval vessel a source of active dis 
sethaanedy turbance for many 
ars, and Rear Admiral Brownson’s recent outburst 
is the inevitable result of long-suppressed feeling 
the part of his branch of the service. Dr. Stokes 

nt very quietly about the business of getting his 
hip in apple-pie order to meet the fleet at Magdalena 
Bay, Mexico. He stated that he would demonstrate 
necessity of a hospital ship in every fleet. Two 
cent. of a battleship’s crew, he said, were always 

the sick list, and the long trip around the Horn was 

y to increase the ratio materially, so that the fleet 
ould be seriously handicapped without a floating 
ospital to take care of the invalids. Dr. Stokes’s 
taff consists of four assistant surgeons and six hospi- 
tal stewards, as well as forty-five hospital apprentices. 


|= CELEBRATION of the ninety-ninth birthday 
of Louis Thompson, of Islip, L. I., was certainly 
nique. Thompson owns a candy store, and all the 
people of the town went there in a sort of procession 
and bought out every bit of his stock. The venerable 
hopkeeper never had so rushing a trade before, and 
vas wholly unable to realize that a panic struck this 
ountry lately. When interviewed, he said that he 
et expected to live to a ripe old age, and that modera- 
tion in eating and plenty of sleep explained his long 
ife. Thompson is a refigious man, and he expressed 
contrition over the fact that sixty years ago he was 
tempted to do so wicked a thing as to play dominoes. 


GREAT heiress and beauty of Washington, Miss 
i Mathilde Townsend, has adopted a novel method 
of averting nervous prostration with which she was 
threatened as the result of too strenuous a devotion to 
social functions. She has purchased a racing auto- 
mobile, in which she spends eight hours daily out of 
loors. Miss Townsend runs her motor car on the 
White Lot and the Speedway at the national capital, 
d handles it very expertly, often driving it to the 
egal limit of speed. She finds the effect of this kind 
f exercise very beneficial. 


WOMAN who was the teacher of Secretary Wil- 

liam H. Taft when the latter was a lad, and who 
has been for forty years 
employed in the Cincin- 
nati public schools, now 
firmly believes that her 
prediction— made long 
ago—that Willie Taft 
would some day be the 
President of the United 
States is coming true. 
This political prophet is 
Miss Louisa D. Horsley, 
a modest little woman 
who has just passed her 
sixtieth milestone’ in 
life, ana yet is still 
teaching in the same 
room where almost 
thirty-eight years ago 
she ‘told the twelve- 
year-old boy that he 
would become the head 
of the nation some day 
if he would only try. 
She meant this as an in- 
centive to study and 
good behavior, and apparently it made a deep 
mpression on the mind of her pupil. Willie 
ecame an apt student, being always ‘‘ good in 
8 lessons ’’ and showing unusual ability in mental 
irithmetic. The incident of the school-room is often 
ecalled in these days by several Cincinnati business 
men who were in the same class with Mr. Taft and 
heard the remark of Miss Horsley uttered so many 
years ago. These men and many others in Ohio are 
giving full credence to the teacher’s prophecy. 


A STRIKING indication of the cosmopolitan char- 
acter of our citizenship is the fact that the two 
participants in a recent tilt on the floor of the United 
States Senate were men of Indian descent. They were 
wen, of Oklahoma, a member of the Cherokee 
and Mr. Curtis, of Kansas, who isa Kaw. It 

















MISS LOUISA D. HORSLEY, 


cretary Taft’s boyhood teacher, 

vho predicted that he would be 

President.— Copyright, 1908, 
by J. R. Schmidt. 


was over a matter affecting Indians, too, .that they 
had their controversy. Senator Owen owns 3,000 acres 
of land, which, as the law stands, he cannot sell, since 
it is the policy of the government to prevent persons 
with Indian blood in their veins from alienating their 
real estate. As Mr. Owen purchased a great part 
of this land with a view to future disposal at a profit, 
he was vexed at the legal impediment in his way. He 
therefore moved to amend the Indian appropriation 
bill so as to give him the priv ilege he desired. Sena- 
tur Curtis opposed the amendment, desiring continued 
protection of the Indians in this regard. Mr. Owen 
made an eloquent plea for the recognition of the mem- 
bers of the five civilized tribes as full-fledged Ameri- 
can citizens. He declared that it was monstrous that 
he, a United States Senator, should be inhibited from 
buying and selling land. So lively did the discussion 
become that Mr. Owen’s colleague, Mr. Gore, moved 
that the Senate recognize the belligerent rights of the 
two Indians. Mr. Owen’s amendment was finally de- 
feated and the incident ended there. 























FIERY INDIANS IN THE FEDERAL SENATE. 


Senators Curtis (Kansas) and Owen (Oklahoma) who had a verbal 
battle on the Senate floor Copyright, 1907, by Harris & Ewing. 


pPORSUSAL'S new King, Manuel II., who came to 

the throne unexpectedly because of the assassina- 
tion of his father and his elder brother, is a morta] by 
no means to be envied. The whole kingdom has been 
seething in dissatisfaction and revolutionary feeling. 
Manuel is as yet merely a boy, being only a little over 
eighteen years of age, though under Portuguese law 
he has already attained his majority. He is a modest 
and sensible youth, who fully realizes the difficulty of 
the situation into which he was prematurely plunged. 
Although he is as yet poorly fitted for his royal posi- 
tion, his candor, fairness, and willingness to take good 
advice have made an agreeable impression upon his 
subjects. It is also well for him that he has an ex- 
cellent and devoted mother, a woman of good sense 
and thorough knowledge of public affairs. He is be- 
ing guided by her in all his acts and sayings, and it is 
hoped that he will eventually be able to restore peace 
and contentment to the land. The flight of Premier 
Franco from the country and the reversal of various 
of his arbitrary edicts have tended largely to relieve 
the situation. Already gossip is busy with the matri- 
monial future of the new King, one of the reports being 
to the effect that he is to marry a princess of the Ger- 
man imperial connection. As he is talented, good-look- 
ing, and amiable, he will probably have little difficulty, 
notwithstanding the troubled’ state of Portugal, in 
winning a suitable consort. 

















KING MANUEL II 
Of Portugal and his devoted mother in mourning because of their 
terrible bereavement.— Sphere. 





MINENT as is his rank in the world of science, Si 
Oliver Lodge, of England, never received so much 
popular attention as 
when recently he an 
nounced that he had suc 
ceeded in communicat 
ing with the — spirit 
world. There are a few 





leading scientists who 
have given at least a 
tentative adhesion to 
spiritualism, and by ex- 
pressing faith in the 
phenomena of medium- 
ship Sir Oliver has put 
himself in the same cat- 
egory with Sir William 
Crookes and Alfred Rus 
sell Wallace. Sir Oliver 
has averred that he 
received through a 
medium messages from 
three friends who 
passed away a year or 
two ago. One of these 
was F. W. H. Meyers, a 
poet and prose writer, who had deposited a sealed pack- 
age with the Psychical Research Society of London, 
with the injunction that the contents be not examined 
until a certain time after his death. By that date 
Mr. Meyers hoped that he would be able to communi- 
cate from the spirit world duplicates of the messages 
in the package. Sir Oliver believes that this test has 
been fulfilled, thus convincing him that a life to come 
is areality. Most other scientists of eminence, how- 
ever, have no hesitation in pronouncing al! spiritualis- 
tic manifestations as deceptive, 














SIR OLIVER LODGE, 


The eminent British scientist who 
claims that he has received 
spirit messages. 


66 HE MORE a man has the more he wants ”’ is a 

saying strikingly exemplified in the case of 
John Hays Hammond, the famous mining expert. Mr. 
Hammond has been employed for the last five years by 
the Guggenheim Exploration Company as its general 
manager and consulting engineer, and has been re- 
ceiving a higher salary than any other man in the 
world, namely, $800,000 a year. It is reported, how- 
ever, that he is dissatisfied with this paltry annual 
compensation, and has demanded an advance to $1,- 
200,000 a year, with the privilege of devoting more 
time to his private interests. Mr. Hammond has a 
fortune of $20,000,000. 


{T IS the custom for members of the Legislature in 
4 Oklahoma to eat popcorn all the time during the 
sessions of the two houses. Representative Vande- 
venter, former speaker of the Arkansas house and 
once a competitor with the present United States Sena- 
tor Jeff Davis for Governor of his State, endeavored 
the other day to put a stop to this peculiar practice of 
his fellow Solons. He declared that the eating of pop- 
corn and the exploding of the empty bags during 
speech-making detracted to some extent from the dig- 
nity of the house. Speaker Murray, however, strongly 
opposed the revolutionary resolution offered by Mr. 
Vandeventer, and after a somewhat exciting debate 
the reform move was defeated. 


MONG the most useful branches of the Union 
army during the Civil War was the military 

telegraph corps, which 
performed duties analo- 
gous to those of the sig- 
nal corps combined with 
those of scouts and field 
couriers. The army 
telegraphers shared the 
perils and sufferings of 
the private soldiers, and 
many of them displayed 
heroism equal to that of 
the fighting men. They 
seem to deserve to be 
placed on the same pen- 
sionable status as the 
enlisted men who car- 
ried the guns, but in 
spite of appeals to Con- 
gress pensions have 
thus far been denied 
them, their only recog- 
nition having been the 
receiving of certificates the army telegraphers 
of honorable service. _ 
During the war : 
twelve hundred names appeared on the rolls of 
the corps, but now less than two hundred of the 
military telegraphers are living. Many of the sur- 
vivors are old and some are in straitened circum- 
stances. As Andrew Carnegie is an honorary member 
of the corps, its executive committee lately asked him 
to place the needy survivors, numbering about twenty, 
on his pension list. Mr. Carnegie promptly responded 
in the affirmative and directed the president of a trust 
company to mail a check of $144 on the first day of 
every year to each member of the corps whose need of 
assistance is certified to by the executive committee 
Although the aggregate yearly sum is not a burden to 
Mr. Carnegie, his ready sympathy with the members 
of a calling in which he himself was once engaged does 
credit to him as a philanthropist and a man. 
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New York’s Wonderful Underground Transit System 

















BOWLING GREEN (NEW YORK) ENTRANCE TO THE BROOKLYN 
TUNNEL UNDER THE EAST RIVER.—P} 
66 HEN yez tould me yez lived on an island,’’ 


said the Hibernian servant-girl who thought 
herself cut off from the world by residence on Govern- 
or’s Island, ‘‘ I didn’t undershtand the place was sur- 
rounded by wather.’’ Dissatisfaction with Manhattan 
for similar reasons has been largely removed by the 
completion of the first tunnel under the Hudson River, 
that of the Hudson and Manhattan Railroad Company, 
which every day renders many thousands of ‘travelers 
independent of the ferries and, in connection with the 
Brooklyn tunnel and the bridges across the East and 
Harlem rivers, makes New York City for practical 
purposes a part of the mainland. 

As the ‘‘through’’ traveler or commuter arrives i: 
Hoboken and alights from his train, he may leave the 
D. L. and W. terminal by ferry, as formerly, but as 
he passes out of the station, signs call his 
attention to the fact that the entrance to 


of the one which will leave the station next are open. 
You may enter by the side door, while passengers are 
leaving the train by the door on the opposite side. 
You are not obliged to ‘‘ watch the step,”’ as the 
hoarse and worried guards on the subway trains adjure 
you to do at stations built on curves, for all the Hud- 
son and Manhattan Railroad Company’s station plat- 
forms are built on a straight line, leaving no danger 
ous space between car and platform. 

Don’t listen for the starting-bell; there is none. 
Instead, when the last door has been securely closed 
by compressed air, the motorman receives an electric- 
flash signal (which cannot be given as long as any door 
remains open the fraction of an inch), and starts the 
train. The cars are built of steel and contain nothing 
which could possibly burn except the rattan seats and 
the advertising signs which adorn (?) the frieze. In- 
stead of the wooden gratings which are found on the 
floors of the subway and surface cars of New York, one 
observes underfoot a sheet of concrete, which affords a 
firm foothold for those who are obliged to stand in the 
rush hours. There are no cross-seats, passengers sit- 
ting with their backs to the windows. Steel rods or 
posts are placed at frequent intervals. They run from 
the edge of the seats to the roof of the car, and serve 
as supports to passengers who do not care to use the 
old-fashioned straps which hang from the roof. 

In the rush hours—6:30 to 10 A. M. and 4:30 to 7 
P. M.—-trains are three minutes apart. After mid- 
night and before 6:30 A. M. they run every twenty 
minutes. Between 7 P. M. and midnight the headway 
varies from seven to ten minutes. The schedule calls 
for a train each way every five minutes from 10 
A. M. to 4:30 P.M. It takes about eight minutes to 
make the trip from Hoboken to the New York end of 
the tunnel—or tunnels, for there are two, side by side, 
through which the trains pass in opposite directions 
at Christopher and Hudson streets. On the way you 

















BOROUGH HALL ENTRANCE TO THE BROOKLYN END OI 
EAST RIVER ‘TUNNEI PI 


notice, when you are not moving too fast, the curious 
carved-stone effect of the arched roof and walls. They 
are really parts of the inner surface of a cylinder, for 
the tunnels are tubes of steel, made of huge rings 
bolted together, which were put in position as fast as 
the boring shield made way for them. In some parts 
the steel has been covered with concrete, so that a 
smooth surface is presented. The interior diameter 
of the tubes is fifteen feet and three inches. At the 
deepest part of the tunnel the rails are ninety feet be- 
low the level of the river. This point is near the New 
York side. The thinnest part of the crust which sep- 
arates the water from the top of the tunnel is fifteer 
feet. The two tubes are thirty feet apart for most 

of the distance under the river. 
This account of the tunnel itself takes almost as 
much time as the passage under the 





the tunnel is nearer than that to the 
ferry-house just at his left, as he 
emerges, so that he may pass from the 
train to the tunnel entirely under cover, 
a distance of only a fewsteps. The exit 
from the tunnel to the railWay station is, 
of course, entirely separate from the 
entrance, and there are separate exits 
and entrances to and from the street. 
After you have walked down the easy 
grade of the two staircases which, with 
the level passage-way between them, 
give access to the station platforms, you 
buy a ticket to New York (five cents; no 
reduction for return trips) at the little 
kiosk that confronts you, drop it in the 
ticket-chopper’s box, and pass to the 
platform for New York-bound trains. 
You are not jostled by people who have 
just come from New York; they alight 
on a separate (parallel) platform, and 
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river to Christopher Street, the first 
station on the New York side. Witha 
stop at Fourteenth Street (at the corner 
of Sixth Avenue), you should reach the 
present terminal at Nineteenth Street 
and Sixth Avenue within fifteen minutes 
from the time of leaving Hoboken. 
Eventually the Sixth Avenue subway 
will be extended to Thirty-third Street, 
to a station adjoining the great Pennsy]- 
vania terminal, and a spur will run 
east through Ninth Street to Fourth 
Avenue, where it will be connected with 
the Interborough subway. 

Besides the section now in opera- 
tion, the tunnel company has nearly 
completed another pair of tubes con- 
necting the Pennsylvania Railroad 
station in Jersey City with the great 
Hudson terminal buildings in the lower 
part of Manhattan Island, and with the 
Interborough station at Dey Street. 








thus one of the worst features of travel - i i SS ig oe BOROUGH These will be known as the ‘“‘ south 
by the New York subway is avoided. = ay / jo tunnels,’’ as those first completed are 
There are uniformed attaches of the HOBOKEN TUNNEL*COMPLE TI inate —— called the ‘‘ north tunnels.’’ The third 
tunnel company to direct you if youneed JOBOXEN TUNNEL UNCOMPLE TED wa = section of the Hudson and Manhattan 
direction, but you cannot go wrong. a system will be a subway running just 
Though trains may be standing on either MAP SHOWING THE ROUTES OF THE VARIOUS TUNNELS FOR LOCAL PASSENGER TRAFFIC back of the New Jersey shore line and 


side of the platform, only the doors 


BETWEEN MANHATTAN AND BROOKLYN AND NEW JERSEY. 


(Continued on page 294.) 


























INTERIOR VIEW OF A HUDSON TUNNEL CAR, SHOWING POSTS 


FOR STEADYING PASSENGERS WHO STAND. 


STORE 


NINETEENTH STREET STATION, THE PRESENT NEW YORK TERMINAL, WITH DEPARTMENT- 
SHOW WINDOWS AT THE RIGHT 
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HOBOKEN TERMINAL, WITH SEPARATE PLATFORMS FOR ARRIVING AND DEPARTING PASSPNGERS. 








PASSENGERS LEAVING THE CARS BY SIDE DOORS. 
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News Photo Prize Contest—Ohio Wins the $10 Prize 


(SEE FOOT-NOTE.) 

















(FIRST PRIZE, $10.) REMARKABLE GATHERING OF CHRISTIAN WORKERS—DELEGATES TO THE FOREIGN MISSIONARY CONVENTION, HELD IN ST. PAUL’S METHODIST CHURCH, CINCINNATI, 
AND ATTENDED BY TWO THOUSAND MISSIONARIES FROM ALL OVER THE WORLD.—J. R. Schmidt. Ohio. 
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WINTER QUARTERS IN BROOKLYN, N. Y., OF SOME OF THE FIFTY YACHTS, WORTH $4,000,000, OFFERED \ STEAMER BREAKS DOWN A BRIDGE—SPAN, 175 FEET LONG,.OF THE CHERRY 
FOR SALE BY MILLIONAIRES—THESE INCLUDE THE “ NOURMAHAL,” COLONEL JOHN J. ASTOR; THE STREET BRIDGE, AT PERRYSBURG, 0., CARRIED AWAY BY THE DRIFTING 
““VENETIA,” MORTON F. PLANT, AND OTHER WELL-KNOWN VESSELS.—H. Anderson, Connecticut. STEAMBOAT “ YUMA.”—Dunald Hampton, Ohio. 




















SACRILEGIOUS BURGLARS——-CORNER-STONE OF THE CATHOLIC WORST FLOOD FOR YEARS IN MINNESOTA-—-MAIN STREET OF HOUSTON SUBMERGED BY THE 
CHURCH AT FORT THOMAS, KY., TORN FROM THE FOUNDA- ROOT RIVER, WHICH INUNDATED SEVERAL OTHER TOWNS. 
TION, OPENED AND ROBBED.——E. M. Scheid, Kentucky. A. C. Brokaw, Minnesota. 
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GOVERNOR HUGHES AND THE WHITE STEAMER IN WHICH HE RODE ON HIS MOST COMPLETE RAILROAD WRECK ON RECORD—FREIGHT TRAIN SMASHED INTO FRAGMENTS BY THE 
SPEECH-MAKING VISIT TO BOSTON.—Boston Photo News Co. WASHING OUT OF A BRIDGE NEAR HOLLAND, MICH.-~F. M. Gillespie, Michigan 


, TEN DOLLARS FOR A SINGLE PHOTOGRAPH. Photographers, amateur or professional, this interests you. LESLIE’s WEEKLY will pay the sum of ten dollars every week throughout the year for the 
est photograph of a news interest submitted to this publication. This offer is open to every one. Write the caption for the picture plainly on the back, together with your name and address, and send to LESLIf’s 
WEEKLY, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York. Every picture that does not win the first prize, but is used in LESLIE’s WEEKLY, will be paid for at our regular rates for photographs. Copyrighted photographs must be 
accompanied by a release. Contestants should send in their pictures with the utmost promptness. The first photo of any event reaching this office is the one most likely to be accepted, 
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Presidential Candidates—No. 3 


WHY VICE-PRESIDENT FAIRBANKS SHOULD BE NOMINATED FOR THE PRESIDENCY 


[Ss RE is a law office out Indianapolis way where 

t be so thick a realistic stage mana 
ger could dramatize it 
as the Desert of Sa 


hara. One midwinter 





day, eleven years ago, 
a tall, thin, 
looking man banged 
down the lid of the 
roll-top desk, locked 
the door of the shop, 
and caught a train for 
the United States Sen- 
ate at Washington. 
Since then he has not 
accepted a 
pocketed a 
He had shown a great 
capacity for work. Ar 
unusual amount of it 
had been necessary to 
round out his normal 
day. He was of the 
sociable sort, good at 
hand-shaking and good 
at anecdotes, for he 
liked to talk. Down 
in Washington, as a Senator, he found he could 
satiate himself with work. When he became Vice- 
President, Charles W. Fairbanks entered an office 
where the tasks are not supposed to be arduous. 
However, he took to being ‘‘ on the job’’ daily as the 
Senate’s presiding officer, an unheard-of precedent for 
a Vice-President. He has been staying, too, for three 
years, from prayer-time till adjournment. 

Vice-President Fairbanks finds many things to do. 
Many delegations descend upon Washington in quest 
of public speakers. Some want political speeches and 
some want civic addresses for a wide variety of occa- 
sions, ranging from a reunion to a corner-stone laying. 
As ajBenator Mr. Fairbanks accepted such invitations. 
Audiences saw he possessed sound information about 
the country and its institutions. He never made a 
poor speech—generally he made a rattling good one. 
He was always as punctual as aclock. It has been 
said he would never miss a train if all the time-tables 
were burned. This kind of work grew with him. It 
has occupied very much of his time between sessions 
of Congress. Since he became Vice-President his va- 
cations have been spent in traveling up and down and 
across the country accepting invitations to speak. 
He thoroughly likes it. ‘‘ He wants to be President,”’ 
some men are likely to observe. Probably he does, 
and why not? But again, he likes public speaking 
and he likes people. He is one of the people, for he 
came up in their midst. He has met more millions of 
them than almost any other living American, and from 
personal contact should know much about their needs 
and aspirations. 

A following of earnest delegates will strive next 
June at Chicago to give Vice-President Fairbanks the 
only official promotion that a Vice-President can have. 
They will represent constituencies from many States, 
who believe he would make a splendid President of all 
the people, and that, for fitness to perform the duties 
of the highest office, he ought to win. His candidacy 
rests upon substantial grounds. Geographically he is 
rightly placed. He comes from the middle West. It 
is the section that zealously holds the sceptre of. vot- 
ing power and will insist upon furnishing the next 
President. He is in the prime of manhood, which the 
exacting office demands. He is not an extremist of 
either party wing, is identified with no faction-torn 
contingent, but holds fast to ideas and doctrines that 
are progressive. In excellent citizenship the Vice- 
President is unsurpassed. By temperament, ability, 
and familiarity with affairs he is well qualified. For 
broad experience and for achievements in the people’s 
business he heads most men who enter a national run- 
ning. 

Mr. Fairbanks’s record for ability, which touches 
the question as to why he should be nominated for the 
presidency, is first shown by his twenty years as an 
Indiana lawyer. He had a modest start. The son of 
an Ohio farmer, only fairly well-to-do by the stand- 
ards of the earlier days, he largely made his own way 
through college and to the practice of his profession. 
At forty-five, when he became a Senator—-his first 
public office-—-he had acquired a good competence from 
his labors. More than that, he was one of the recog- 
nized leaders ‘of the Indiana bar. That meant much 
in the Hoosier State. It was not for any man of medi- 
ocre talents. The elements of luck and perSonal favor 
had not figured to any extraordinary degree in his 
career. The lights of the legal profession in Indiana 
during that period comprised men of national reputa- 
tion. -In the number were an ex-President, two ex- 
Secretaries of State, and a former Attorney-General. 

Mr. Fairbanks went to the Senate March 4th, 1897. 
His élection to that body had been predicated upon his 
prominence as a citizen and on active championship of 
the Republican party. In the early ’90s it was the 
minority party in Indiana and he was in the thick of 
most of its battles. In 1896 he helped materially in 
winning the State for the nomination of McKinley and 
was chosen one of the delegates at large. The State’s 
decision was made at a critical stage of the pre-con- 
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By Ernest G. Walker 


vention campaign, and at Major McKinley’s request 
he was the presiding officer at St. Louis. In that 
capacity he delivered the opening speech, which con- 
tributed toward fixing the party status on the money 
question. As a Senator he was a student of public 
questions in the full sense of that term. He gave his 
attention as closely to legislation as, prior to that, he 
had given attention to practicing law. When, after 
eight years, he resigned from the Senate to become 
Vice-President, it has been said, with apparent truth- 
that he, of very few men, could have taken 
any seat around the President’s Cabinet table and 
brought to his task immediately a good working 
knowledge of his department. He gained the con- 
fidence of leaders at the Capitol more rapidly than 
most new Senators do. His grasp of questions helped 
him in general favor. The President invited him into 
White House councils. When he had been less than 
four years a Senator, the Republicans who were influ- 
ential in the Philadelphia convention of 1900 solicited 
him to accept the vice-presidential nomination with 
McKinley. Letters in existence show that had Mc- 
Kinley lived out his second term, leading men in the 
party, among them the President, would have advised 
his nomination in 1904 to head the ticket. 

These things indicate something of the man’s cali- 
bre. His legislative work demonstrates it in more 
detail. He contributed to the making of the Ding- 
ley law, which occupied the first 
congressional service. The second covered 
the duration of the Spanish war. In questions per- 
taining thereto, he was one of the President’s advis- 
ers, which gave him additional prestige at the Capitol. 
Very early in the administration certain Senators 
forced to the front a resolution ‘‘ authorizing the Pres- 
ident to intervene to stop the war in Cuba.’’ To that 
Mr. Fairbanks offered the amendment which McKinley 
favored, ‘‘ tendering the good offices of this govern- 
ment to the Spanish cabinet,’’ to the end that armed 
operations in Cuba should cease. When, after several 
months of resistance to legislation that would bring on 
hostilities with Spain, Congress was about to inter- 
vene in Cuba, Mr. Fairbanks delivered a speech, very 
patriotic in tone, for ‘‘ peace with honor above and 
beyond all else, and war with honor only as the last 
dread emergency.’’ In that speech he was known to 
be outlining President McKinley’s sentiments. 

His first Senate chairmanship was of the Immigra- 
tion Committee. He was an advocate of greater im- 
migration restrictions and had a hand in framing the 
important law of 1903. Later he was chairman of the 
Public Buildings Committee. Total expenditures of 
$40,000,000 for government structures in many States 
passed under his scrutiny. His services on the Judici- 
ary Committee, one of the four big committees of the 
Senate, whose best lawyers are chosen for its mem- 
bers, were of some moment. He was floor leader for 
the Senate at the Swayne impeachment trial, being of 
the special subcommittee which had the conduct of 
the trial in charge. He likewise was a member of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, another of the 
four big committees of the Senate. - There he partici- 
pated ‘fully in consideration of. the important questions 
that grew out of our relations with the republic of 
Colombia and the republic of Panama. When the 
isthmian canal question came up he was one of the 
first advocates of the Panama route. 

Vice-President Fairbanks is discreet about express- 
ing an opinion. He takes a position less hastily than 
do many men. When Lis mind is made up he adheres 
firmly to his convictions. Facing vigorous protests, 
he came out for protection and for the gold standard 
in the early Indiana campaign of 1896. Friends as- 
sured him it would be suicidal. Indiana voters had 
been peculiarly susceptible for years to fiat-money doc- 
trines. He might wreck Republican prospects in the 
State. The Porto Rican tariff bill threatened, for a 
season, to shake the very foundations of the Republic- 
an party. He was told the Indiana Republicans would 
repudiate him if he supported it. He stood out as one 
of the leading champions of the bill and gave as fine 
an exhibition of political courage as the Senate has 
seen in a generation. As a Senator he never dodged 
a vote. He proceeded easily to his own conclusions. 
Those who thought he might be wavering because he 
listened so patiently to the arguments found him pro- 
gressing steadily to a clear and clean-cut decision 
from which he could not be swerved. No Senator an- 
swered the roll-call oftener. 

He performed service of no small international im- 
portance as chairman of the United States Commis- 
sioners on a Joint High Commission to settle disputes 
with Canada. There was a distinguished personnel 
from both countries. The sessions at Washington and 
at Quebec were extended. The various disputes were 
linked as one issue by the British and Canadian com- 
missioners, and, because no satisfactory omnibus 
agreement was reached, the public impression has 
been that the efforts were futile. None the less, 
the commissioners did much to pave the way for 
the subsequent settlement of the Alaska boundary 

in fact, made a settlement possible—and toward 
a better understanding on other questions. At the re- 
quest of President McKinley, Mr. Fairbanks went to 
Alaska as the government’s representative when seri- 
ous international trouble over the boundary in the 
gold-mining region was feared. He was nominated 
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unanimously for the vice-presidency at the Chicago 
convention of 1904 with President Roosevelt. He took 
his stand squarely on the Roosevelt platform of that 
year, and made a record-breaking campaign for the 
success of the party. He keynoted his views in his 
letter of acceptance, declaring in the very first para 
graph thereof: ‘‘ The convention did wel] in its hearty 
commendation of the President 
Roosevelt. This is sharply challenged by the opposi- 
tion. We accept the issue with confidence.’’ 

As set forth in the Republican national platform 
and as developed by the campaign of 1904, Vice-Pres- 
ident Fairbanks stood loyally for the party and its 
standard-bearer. He traveled something like 25,000 
miles that autumn on stumping tours. The special 
train provided for him took him into thirty-three 
States. Managers of speaking bureaus say he prob- 
ably faced more voters than any other two orators. 
He made one long speech every week-day evening for 
more than two months during his zigzag journeys be- 
tween the two oceans. He made many brief speeches 
from his train, and always had an enthusiastic hear- 
ing. In these speeches he praised Mr. Roosevelt for 
carrying forward the uncompleted tasks of his prede 
cessor faithfully and well. He praised him for the 
work of his administration in its first steps ‘‘ effectu- 
ally to abolish the pernicious system of rebates, under 
which large shippers could crush their smaller compet- 
itors.’’ They were ‘‘ important practical steps for the 
protection of the peoplé against the encroachments of 
combined capital.’’ He defended the party from ag- 
gressive attacks on the Panama Canal policy. In 
furthering the construction of the canal, the President, 
he said, had acted ‘‘ promptly, but Celiberately; pru- 
cently, not rashly; firmly, not unlawfully. He usurped 
no authority.’’ The pojitical chairmen and lieuten- 
ants that year said the Vice-President’s touring was 
one of the most effective for Roosevelt that was made 
by any speaker. One of the party’s most finished cam- 
paign speakers, Fairbanks made votes. He never 
failed to keep a date that national or lccal committees 
arranged for him. He was tactful in his arpuments 
and courteous in the treatment of opponents. His 
election and service as Vice-President followed that 
campaign. As presiding officer of the Senate he has 
displayed dignity and good judgment. In his high 
station his course of life has been simple and abste- 
mious, strong, but not strenuous. 

What has been written here is the story of the 
Vice-President’s career, somewhat as his friends will 
present it for the consideration of the Chicago con- 
vention. The delegates there will want a nominee 
who will ‘‘ run well.’’ Above all things else, Repub- 
licans must have some one who can win. It is claimed, 
and not contradicted, in the Vice-President’s behalf 
that he would grow in favor with the voters as he has 
with people who have known him at closer range. No 
man has more lovable qualities; no one has a kinder 
heart or a more sociable and agreeable disposition. 
His friends who have enjoyed his generous hospitality 
especially appreciate his warm-heartedness and can- 
not understand the utter misconception of his temper- 
ament by those who speak of him as cold, distant, and 
unresponsive. The fact that none of his friends enter- 
tains this view of his personality is sufficient to indi- 
cate its unfairness and injustice. 

Vice-President Fairbanks has elements of rugged 
strength which will make him a formidable candidate 
at the Republican national convention and insure his 
election beyond question, if he is named to head the 
presidential ticket. 
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New York’s Wonderful Underground 
Transit System. 


(Continued from page 292.) 


connecting the lennsylvania, Erie, and Lackawanna 
stations. The fourth section will be the branch 
line running from Jersey City to Newark. The 
route of this will be undergrouna through the pop- 
ulous sections of Jersey City to a station at Sum- 
mit Avenue, and thence over the Pennsylvania tracks 
to Newark. The cost of these vast improvements in 
the transit facilities of the metropolitan district is 
estimated at $70,000,000. 

New Jersey real-estate interests are rejoicing over 
the new tunnels, for they will make all the northern 
part of that State, or at least the large and important 
part of it within the suburban district, practically 
twenty minutes nearer New York. The natural effect 
of it will be to enlarge materially the area available 
for pleasant homes for people who do business in New 
York, but prefer country or suburban to city life. 
About 1,800,000 persons within fifteen miles of New 
York’s city hall will be immediately benefited by the 
installation of the ‘‘tubes.’’ 

When they are completed, as well as the Pennsyl- 
vania and Belmont tunnels and the new subways pro- 
jected in Manhattan, the Bronx, and Brooklyn by the 
Public Service Commission, New York will possess the 
most extensive system of underground rapid transit 
in the world. 


REAT BEAR SPRING WATER. 
has made it famous.”’ 
Sold by druggists and grocers. 


“Its purity 
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CHARLES WARREN FAIRBANKS, VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. See opposite page. 
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Popular Aspirers to the Presidency Add Zest to a Banquet 
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GRAND ANNUAL DINNER OF THE FRIENDLY SONS OF ST. PATRICK AT DELMONICO’S, NEW YORK, AT WHICH SECRETARY TAFT (1) AND GOVERNOR HUGHES (2) MADE NOTABLI 
MUCH-APPLAUDED SPEECHES Photograph by George R. Lawrence Co 


Recent Deaths of Noted Persons. 


Huck BONNER, lately appointed fire commis- 
sioner in New York, and a noted fire-fighter, at 
New York, March 13th, aged 69. 

Miss Ada Dyas, formerly a well-known popular ac- 
tress, at Seaton, England, March 10th. 

Edmondo de Amicis, widely known Italian writer 
on travel, at Bordighera, Italy, March 11th, aged 62. 

William Nelms, said to be the Jast survivor of the 
**Noble Six Hundred’’ at Balaklava, at Manassas, 
Col., March 17th, aged 90. 

Brigadier-General Thomas C. Sullivan, U. S. A., 
retired, a veteran of the Civil War, at Fort Monroe, 
Virginia, March 12th, aged 75. 

Captain John W. Munson, who aided Colonel 
Mosby to organize his famous gang of Civil War 
guerillas, at Meadow Brook, L. I., March 12th, aged 
61. 

John G. Jenkins, the indicted ex-president of the 
wrecked First National Bank of Brooklyn, at Sea 
Cliff, L. I., March 12th, aged 70. , 


William A. Sutherland, former member of the 
Republican National Committet, ex-grand master of 
Masons in New York, and re- 
cently appointed counsel to the 
Public Service Commission of, 
the second district, Rochester, 
N. Y., March llth, aged 50. 

John L. Smithmeyer, arch- 
itect of the Library of Con- 
gress, at Washington, D. C., 
March 12th, aged 76. 

Willis G. Johnson, managing 
editor of the American Agri- 
culturist, at New York, March 
12th, aged 42. 

John Burry, millionaire in- 
ventor of the stock ticker, at 

















Clifton, S. I., March 13th. WM, A. SUTHERLAND, 
Rear-Admiral Theodore F. Prominent lawyer and 
r, T - . 42.08 Republican of Roch- 
Kane, U. S. N., retired, Civil atlas. ant titmeier 
War veteran, at New York, Grand Master of 


Masons in 


March 14th, aged 68. New York. 


AND 


William Pinkney Whyte, United States Senator 
from Maryland and ex-Governor of that State, at Bal- 
timore, March 17th, aged 84. 


The Richest Indian in the World. 


HE INDIANS of Oklahoma possess collectively 
more wealth than the same number of people 
anywhere else on earth, but the richest single Indian 
in the world is Lon Hill, of Harlingen, Tex., who is 
estimated to be worth $6,000,000. He owns over 
three hundred thousand acres of fine land, valued at 
twenty dollars per acre, in the Rio Grande Valley. 
Hill is a full-blooded Choctaw, but he has never shared 
in any allotments in the Indian Territory. He is self- 
made, having taken care of himself ever since he was 
a boy. He accumulated all his property during the 
last six years. He was a lawyer with a poor practice, 
who bettered his fortunes by pointing out to men of 
means opportunities for money-making in the purchase 
of land. Afterward he bought for himself large 
tracts which rose greatly in value. 




















NEW YORK’S LATEST EAST RIVER BRIDGE 


COMPLETED TOWER AT THE MANHATTAN END OF THE 
NEW MANHATTAN BRIDGE—-THE WORKMEN WON 
$8,000 BY OUTDOING THE BROOKLYN 
TOWER GANG ——B. G. Phillips 


TERRIBLE FORCE OF AN EXPLOSION. 
CORONER’S JURY AT SARNIA, ONT., VIEWING THE SECTION OF A BLOWN-UP BOILER WHICH WAS 
HURLED A QUARTER OF A MILE-—-THE EXPLOSION KILLED ONE MAN 
AND BADLY INJURED TWO. 
John Boyd. 
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Amateur Photo Prize Contest 


WASHINGTON WINS THE FIRST PRIZE, FLORIDA THE SECOND, AND CONNECTICUT THE THIRD. 
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(FIRST PRIZE, $5.) REMARKABLE DOG-TEAMING IN ALASKA-—-THIRTEEN DOGS DRAWING TWO SLEDS WITH 1,800 POUNDS OF FREIGHT 4 WINCHESTER AND A COLT. 


OVER AN 


ICE-PACK 


FROM A STEAMER FIVE MILES OUT FROM 


NOME David Gor 


. Washington 


Emil Weil, Ohio 


























ELEPHANT PRINCESS 


AN 


AIRING WITH HER KEEPER. 


AT THE “ ZOO,” 


IN PHILADELPHIA, TAKING 


A. E. Frost, Minnesota 


(SECOND 


PRIZE, $35.) SHIPPING 


AIR 


NEAR 


TOMATOES IN MIDWINTER AT MIAMI, FLA.—-THESE ARE GROWN IN THE OPEN 


MIAMI. H. Quimby, Florida. 








A 




















(THIRD PRIZE, $2.) 


HARBOR 


POLICE PATROL AT NEW YORK CHASING 


James Bryan, Connecticut. 


A RIVER PIRATE. 


CURIOUS ROCK FORMATION RESEMBLING A HUMAN PROFILE NEAR 
NAPA, CAL.—M., M. Haas, California. 























TYPICAL ROW OF NATIYE HOUSES ON Py ISLAND OF GUAM, ONE OF OUR POS- 
SESMIONS IN THE PACIFIC.x- #7 E. B. Case, Guam. 








HANUSOME CHI 


FRATERNITY 


HOUSE AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY, CALIFORNIA, WHICH WAS MOVED FROM 


ITS SITE BY THE GREAT EARTHQUAKE, BUT RESTORED WITHOUT INJURY,—~Leta Peckham, California 
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What Notable Men Are Talking About 


NEGRO CRIME IN THE SOUTH. 
By | Albert Bushnell Hart, of Harvard 

“HE POPULAR belief seems to be that the uw 

doubtedly bad reputation of the South in certain 


forms of crime is due ir 





large degree to the me 
groes; and _ statistics 
show clearly that in bot! 
Northern and Southerr 
States they furnish more 
than their proportion of 
crime. Not only is there 
between negro and negro 
the most savage lawless- 
ress, but there is con- 
stant violence against 
the whites, and most of 
these acts are inspired 
by bad whiskey or co 
caine. The crime un 
doubtedly which mor: 
than anything else ag 
gravates race hatred is 
violence to white wom 
en. This has such a fate- 
ful relation to the whole 
The Harvard professor who has been Goythern problem that 
investigating social conditions ‘ , 

in the South. something must be said 

to dissipate many com- 

mon misunderstandings which cluster about it. Statis- 
tics covering the twenty-one years from 1882 to 1903 
show an average of thirty-two lynchings a year for this 
cause, and these figures at once dispose of the allega- 
tion that the crime is very frequent. But let me not 
be understood to minimize the dreadful effects of a 
crime which brings so much undeserved wretchedness 
upon the innocent. The two enemies of the white 
woman in the South are ‘‘ the black brute,’’ whom the 
Southern press is never tired of describing, and the 
Southern buzzard journalist, who spreads her name 
and her dreadful story abroad to become the seed of 

another like crime. 














ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, 


HOW AMERICAN YOUTH IS CORRUPTED. 
By the Rev. Dr.: Endicott Peabody, Headmaster of Groton Schau 
OME time ago a father brought to school a boy who 
had gotten into trouble for using profanity. 
That father admitted that he had himself been re 
sponsible for the boy’s profanity, but he said that he 
and the boy had agreed together to stop swearing. 
Another evil notion is the prevalent one that a boy 
should ‘‘ see the world’’; in other words, that he 
should see vice. It is like plunging into water a child 
who knows nothing of swimming to follow a course 
like that. Not only in schools, but in our social life, 
our morals are at sea; our theatres, presenting vaude- 
ville as their chief support, are a serious cause of 
moral injury. It is the same with books—the popular 
books which boys and girls read and talk about. The 
popular books, most of which are written by women, 
are filled with tales of loose sexual relations, blas- 
phemy, and irreverence. A bad book is worse than a 
bad man; for a bad man usually has a personality that 
repulses one, but there is nothing repulsive in the ex- 
ternal appearance of a bad book. 


THE THEATRE’S POWER FOR GOOD. 

By Otis Skinner, One of the Foremost Actors of America. 
CHARGE brought against the theatre is that it 
represents vice. Of course it does. It repre- 
sents virtue, why not 
vice? All people are not 
paragons of virtue. - But 
for morals as such it is 
rank absurdity that we 
should use them in the- 
atric or any other art. 
Nature— pitiless, beauti- 
ful, barbarous, soothing, 
murderous, exalting na- 
ture--is indifferent to 
them. Why should art, 
the handmaiden of na- 
ture, who takes only 
hints and primal truths 
from her mistress, ob- 
serve them? And yet 
our art must be moral for 
all this. An immoral 
art would be a horror. 
It were vain and idle in 
OTIS SKINNER, the present day, after 
The popular romantic Shakespeare has_ trans- 
actor. formed the stage into a 
high school of humanity, 
and Schiller and Goethe have crystallized it into a 
handmaiden of ethics and Christianity, to enter on any 
defense of its recognized authority as a moral agent. 
The stage in its highest conception is a powerful co- 
adjutor of the church in making men better, wiser, 
and happier; and even in its less lofty attitudes, it 
lights up with genial mirth the hard lot of the toiling 

masses. 

















UNWISE CURBING OF “SPECULATION.” 
By R. P. Joy, President of the Detroit National Bank of Commerce. 
OME congressmen have evidently been told that the 
gamblers of Wall Street are to blame for the 
panic, and every conceivable bill to strike at these so- 
called gamblers has been introduced, regardless of 
what the effect would be on the ‘‘other fellow ’’ should 


tl bills become laws One of these bills provides a 
penalty for officers of a national bank that has goverr 

ment funds on deposit for loaning money to any con 
cern or individual engaged in ‘‘speculation or ven- 
tures ’’ of any kind, no matter how such loans may be 
though with the best of collateral. 
Speculation is defined as taking risk with the hope of 
gain. For instance, a man may venture money with 
the stock of a company doing a legitimate business, 
in the hope that some day it may earn dividends and 
ncrease the value of the stock that is certainly tak 

ing arisk and must be speculating and perhaps gam 

bling within the meaning of the bill. Unless people 
with capital were willing to take such risks, the busi- 


secured, even 


ness of the country would not progress and no new en 
terprises would be established. Congress should not 
forbid the loaning of money on good collateral to re- 
sponsible people who intend to risk it in legitimate 
industry Another bill seeks to prevent the selling 
of ‘‘futures,’’ and evidently is intended to prevent in- 
lividuals or business houses from selling something 
which they do not own, as, for instance, grain or prod 
ice. The evil of such a restriction would indeed be 
widespread, as there is hardly a manufacturing busi- 
ness that does not enter into contracts for future de- 
livery, when not even the raw materials for manu- 
facture are purchased in many instances untjl the 
goods are sold to customers. 


DON’T SHOOT THE LEGISLATOR. 
By Governor Hughes, of New York. 
HAVE had a good deal to do with the Legislature; 
and I want to tell you that, taking the legislators 
as a whole, they are fairly representative; and you 
make a great mistake in outcrying against legislative 
bodies, because you are only doing on your side what 
you do not like others to do on their side. If legisla- 
tors are fair game for indiscriminate assaults by your 
orators, railroads are fair game for indiscriminate as- 
saults by other orators. We do not want indiscrim- 
inate assaults on either legislators or anybody else; 
but under the conditions under which legislators work, 
it is a very difficult thing, with the pressure of many 
matters, conflicting demands, overburdened commit- 
tees, for intricate problems to be examined. There- 
fore, if there is no other place, one must be provided. 
One must be provided where these matters can be 
worked out in the light of evidence, after hearings, 
when everything is brought out and focused with ref- 
erence to some particular subject of complaint or 
grievance, and with adequate publicity you may be 
assured that justice in the long run will be done. It 
was with that spirit and intent that the public-util- 
ities bill was enacted last year. It was with the de- 
sire to make such a provision in this State that the 
Publie Service Commission was organized, and under 
its provisions matters relating to the issue of secu- 
rities, matters relating to rates, matters relating to 
service, matters relating to any of these questions as 
to which grievances may be alleged, may be taken 
before a body that has no object but to ascertain the 
truth, and with a fair hearing on both sides may be 
adjusted. 


CONFISCATION BY JUDICIAL DECREE. 
By Chancellor Day, of Syracuse University. 

NS adhe is plainer than that the application of 

exact justice does not consist in a hunt for cases 
for purposes of prosecution. If absolute perfection is 
enforced, all men would go to prison and all business 
would be stopped. We are having the extreme of folly 
in corporation prosecutions by the administration. 
The Attorney-General gives out that all cases will be 
prosecuted in which there is hope of conviction. Men 
are to be sent to prison, if possible. Think of such 
procedure in the face of a universal business practice 
permitted by the government and common to all com- 
merce until within a few years, and forbidden now 
chiefly by a law which the President has said would 
ruin all businesses if enforced! Would it not seem 
like a just wisdom, the common sense of justice, to 
wait the new adjustment of railroads and corporations 
to the present peculiar, and in some of their features 
impracticable and confusing, laws, and prosecute as 
few cases and disturb the business of the country as 
little as possible? The laws which we have and with 
which we are convicting corporations are so mon- 
strous, so suggestive of the dark ages of the adminis- 
tration of courts, so confiscatory of property, so op- 
posed to our constitution and all common equity, that 
their enforcement is the very acme of injustice. 








The Race to Paris. 


AM a dauntless chauffeur, and I drive a dandy car ; 

I mean to get to Paris, though the road is rough and far. 
I love to break a record and I do it every day, 
And when you hear me tooting, then it’s time to clear the way 
You never saw its like before, my favorite machine, 
The swiftest thing that ever yet was fed by gasoline. 
It just delights to buck the drifts and jump the ditches wide, 
And toss the mud in heavy showers as Paris-ward we ride. 
Not while a single wheel is left will I renounce the goal, 
Though every tire is worn to threads by roads that rack my soul. 
There 's nothing that will stop me, for the end I have in view 
Is to show the watching public what a motor-car can do. 
I’m going straight ahead, you bet, across the desert plains, 
And cold Siberia’s frozen steppes, where winter ever reigns, 
And scooting o’er the French frontier, all in the early morn 
In Paris I will play a march triumphant—in a horn! 

MINNA IRVING, 





SANITY BEFORE PROSPERITY. 

By ex-Governor Frar 5. Black, of Ne Y 
[ss isa splendid country. Not one in history ha 
equaled it in its past achievements or in the 
glory of its future prom- 
ise. Sut it must turn in 
its headlong pace and 





regather its scattered 
senses if it would realize 
the wonderful future 
which its past accom- 
plishments foretell. 
Government is a system 
which must be carefully 
thought out, and the re- 
sults even of that delib- 
eration must be cau- 
tiously applied. That is 
the plan which has built 
up on this continent a 
government which we 
believe is better than 
any other in the world. 
We should not change it 
now except after long 














and careful considera- FRANK 8. BLACK, 

tion. Foundations se- Fermerly Governor of New Yor! 
7 ptate ( purignt / 

curely laid should not be by J. G. Gessford 


uprooted in excitement. 

Plans conceived in the study should not be overruled in 
the stable. The best is none too good for us, and the 
best never was and never will be devised by those 
who do not think. Sane methods should never be 
abandoned no matter how quaint they are. They have 
stood for many years and under them the enduring 
things of the world have been accomplished. By 
methods sometimes thought too slow our forefathers 
carved out results which stand as landmarks in the 
progress of the race. They were not always swift, 
but they intended always to be right. Their judgment 
and example should not be forgotten now. We should 
remember that the conspicuous is not always great; 
that high places do not always make great men; the 
sound of water does not always mean the ocean, and 
the landscape may be painted on a husk. I entertain 
the firm belief that the problems which now dishearten 
us will be decided right. Political questions may 
sometimes go by unheeded, but the problems now con- 
fronting us involve the elements of honesty and fair 
play. These are moral questions, to be decided by 
conscience and education. These two together are not 
likely to go astray. 


THE NEED OF POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS. 
By Congressman Gilbert M. Hitchcock, of Nebraska 
T MAY be said that three-fourths, or at least a large 
proportion, of the people of the United States to- 
day the poor people, the 
people in moderate cir- 
cumstances, the _ indus- 
trial classes have no 
means provided by the 
government or by private 
enterprise by which they 
may be encouraged in 
thrift, under which they 
may deposit with abso- 
lute security of a return 
of their funds. Every 
other civilized govern- 
ment in the world has es- 
tablished some form of 
governmental savings 
banks. The United States 
alone of the enlightened 
nations has failed to do 
so—the United States, 
whose government is 
supposed to be formed 
with the purpose of pro- 
tecting all the people 
and encouraging them 
in those habits of life which work for progress and 
civilization. Yet in the matter of government pro- 
vision for protecting the savings of the people, our 
country holds a place among the most effete and be- 
nighted nations of the world. At the present time the 
people of the United States and the statesmen in both 
houses are discussing what shall be done to provide a 
larger measure of confidence in banking institutions. 
Postal savings banks afford a perfect means of estab- 
lishing confidence among millions of small depositors. 
Statesmen are discussing what shall be done to bring 
out of hiding the hundreds of millions of dollars which 
people have withdrawn from the banks or which they 
hoard rather than deposit in banks, and yet there is a 
simple remedy—-one that has been time-tried in many 
countries since originally proposed by Gladstone, the 
great English statesman—the opening of our post- 
offices to receive the deposits of the people. It may 
be estimated, with a reasonable degree of cer- 
tainty, that almost immediately upon the establish- 
ment of a system of postal savings banks in our Post- 
office Department, in perhaps 15,000 money-order of- 
fices, more than $500,000,000 hidden away in old mat- 
tresses, under carpets, in old teapots, or buried in the 
ground would be brought into the light and placed in 
the custody of the government, and thus brought into 
circulation. 

















GILBERT M. HITCHCOCK, 


Democratic congressman from 


Nebraska. 
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The Blind Working for the Blind 


DETAILS OF THE MAKING OF THE "MATILDA ZIEGLER MAGAZINE FOR THE BLIND." 























FEEDING THE PREPARED PAPER INTO THE PRESS—-THE CYLINDER,, WITH THE ORIGINAL GIRLS ASSEMBLING THE PRINTED PAGES FO& THE MAGAZINE—THE TWO AT THE LEFT 
BRASS PLATES IS SHOWN IN THE FOREGROUND. ARE BLIND, THE FIRST DEAF AND DUMB ALSO. 















































WETTING THE PAPER SO THAT IT MAY TAKE THE OPERATOR MAKING THE TYPE INDENTATIONS ON A BRASS PLATE FROM WHICH BLIND WORKWOMAN STITCHING THE PAGES OF THE 
HEAVY IMPRESSIONS OF THE RAISED TYPE. A PAGE WILL BE PRINTED—BIIND GIRL READING PROO! MAGAZINE ON A BINDING MACHINE. 
Photographs by H. D. Blauvelt 
A Beneficent Work for the Blind of letters to the editor from blind persons who have 


achieved success in spite of their handicap. A map- 
making device has lately been added to the equipment, 
and the magazine now illustrates its travel and news 
articles with simple maps; it has for some time used 
raised diagrams, such, for example, as one of the 
Brooklyn Bridge. The January number contained 
what is said to have been the first calendar ever 
printed for the blind. Mr. Holmes hopes before long 
to issue a musical magazine for the blind, in which 
shall be published new popular songs and instrumental 
selections which would otherwise be inaccessible to 


[: 4 
ee 
blind musicians. 
“oe q coco ¥ ee * "? T . The Ziegler Magazine, though only a year old, has 


(= OF the greatest philanthropies which have 
been undertaken for the benefit of the blind 
since the invention of raised type is the founding and 
maintenance of the Matilda Ziegler Magazine for the 
Blind, by Mrs. William Ziegler, of New York City. . 
This unique publication is issued monthly from No. 
306 West Fifty-third Street, New York, printed in 
two separate editions—one in ‘‘ New York Point,’’ the 
other in ‘‘ American Braille’’ raised characters, the 
two standard mediums of printed communication 
among the blind. The magazine, which is edited by D 
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W. G. Holmes, has a circulation of about seven thou- 
sand copies, which reach at least ten thousand readers, 
for the most part in this country, though it is sent to 
countries as remote as Australia. 


become indispensable to thousands of readers. Even 
those blind persons who have friends to read to them 














‘ mais ms = “ prefer to read for themselves, and the number of books 
i The aim of the editor is to make its field of interest U eee we \V\/-* ¥ eee ee printed in raised type is still very small. 
F as wide as possible, so that the contents of any given 
issue show a considerable variety of subjects. About P , 
one-third of the space—each issue contains fifty pages y de ee Relieves Nervous Disorders. 
is Vv > . > ea : . ee 
—is devoted to current. topics. Blind readers are HORSFORD’s ACID PHOSPHATE. 
fond of humor, and there is a liberal allowance of et 
jokes. One or more pieces of fiction appear every ALPHABET OF THE “ NEW YORK POINT” SYSTEM OF An ideal nerve tonic in all forms of nervous dis- 
j month. Another feature which is eagerly read is that PRINTING FOR THE BLIND. eases. Perfects digestion and restores the appetite. 
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3 THE WHITE HOUSE CONSERVATORY AS IT APPEARED IN THE DAYS WHEN HARRIET LANE, ADMIRAL MOHAMED PASHA, OF THE TURKISH NAVY, REVIEWING THE “ RANDALL’S ISLAND 
j PRESIDENT BUCHANAN’S NIECE, WAS “THE FIRST LADY OF THE LAND.” GUARD, AT THE HOUSE OF REFUGE, NEW YORK. 
; Reproduced from Lealie’s Weekly, March th 1858. and copuriahted 
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Latest Pictures Showing the Progress of the Panama Canal 























CANAL COMMISSION'S AUTOMOBILE ON A RAILROAD TRACK. DRILLING HOLES IN THE ROCK WITH A WELL DRILL FOR 


Passengers left to right: W. H. May, secretary to Colonel Goethals THE PURPOSE OF BLASTING. 
Worth Baxley, Y. M. C. A. secretary at Culebra 























DANGEROUS WORK—-UNLOADING POWERFUL EXPLOSIVES FROM CARS IN THE CULEBRA CUT. TYPICAL WORKMAN ENGAGED IN DIGGING THE CANAL. 























TEARING DOWN A MOUNTAIN WITH MACHINERY—-POWERFUL STEAM THE MOST DIFFICULT SECTION OF THE CANAL PROJECT—-THE FAMOUS CULEBRA CUT 
SHOVEL AT WORK IN THE CUT AT CULEBRA. AS IT APPEARS TO-DAY. 























NOT A RAILWAY YARD, BUT A BUSY SPOT IN THE HEART OF SOME OF THE USELESS MACHINERY ON WHICH THE FRENCH 
THE CANAL DISTRICT. CANAL COMPANY WASTED MILLIONS. 


Photographs by Mrs. C. R. Miller. 
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Training Men for the Army Signal Corps, at Fort Omaha, Neb. 


























SIGNALING BY TELEGRAPH. SENDING A MESSAGE WITH THE HELIOGRAPH 









































SIGNAL SERVICE CORPS STUDYING LENSES. LEARNING THE ART OF WIG-WAGGING. 




















PACK-TRAIN OF THE WIRELESS TELEGRAPH CORPS READY FOR THE FIELD. 


ACETYLENF SIGNAL LAMP IN OPERATION. 


Photographs by Arthur E. Dunn, 
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A New Story of the Assassination of Lincoln 


By W. H. Taylor, an Eye-witness of the Tragedy 


|= PROGRAMME shown here of a performance 
it 





Ford’s Fifth Street Theatre in Washington, 
D. C., was ob 
tained by me 
under peculiar 





circumstances. 
I was a young 








man, about 
twenty years 
of age, and 
living in 
Washington at 
that time. 
Having been 
away on a trip 
to Chicago and 
points in the 
West, I was 
returning 
home on the 
forenoon of 
April 14th, 
1865, when, on 
reaching the 
Relay House, 
nine miles 
from  Balti- 


more, I noticed 
in the morning 
paper an an- 
nouncement 
that President 
Lincoln, Gen- 
eral Grant, and 
other notables 
were to attend 
Ford’s Theatre 
that night. 
This caused me 
to resolve up- 
on going to the 
theatre, as I 
had never seen 
General Grant, 
whose fame 
had for some 

















THEATRE PROGRAMME STAINED WITH pres- time been so 
IDENT LINCOLN’S BLOOD ON THE NIGHT well estab- 
OF HIS ASSASSINATION IN FORD'S lished. Quite 


THEATRE, WASHINGTON, 
APRIL 14TH, 1865. 


early in the 
evening I 
started out at 
the solicitation of a young friend of mine, John Dan- 
ser, of Trenton, N. J., to witness a street parade in 
honor of the recent passage of the eight-hour law, etc. 
We could hear the bands playing, and directly came to 
a point where we could discern floats, torchlights, etc. 
coming down Louisiana Avenue. After watching the 
procession we proceeded to the theatre. We selected 
seats in the dress circle, which was as yet almost va- 
cant, and secured places where no more than two or 
three dozen others were able to see as well as our- 
selves the arrangements of the President’s box, which 
was situated immediately across from our position and 
on the same level. 

About the middle of the first act the President and 
party arrived and were received with loud and hearty 
applause. The band played ‘‘Hail to the Chief!”’ 
which stopped the performance for a few minutes 
while they were proceeding to their seats. On reagh- 
ing the box the President took a large arm-chair in 
front and to the left as they entered; Mrs. Lincoln 
took a chair in front and to the right, and Miss Harris 
one near Mrs. Lincoln, but not quite as far forward. 
Major Rathbone was seated farther back than the 
ladies on an old-fashioned sofa that ran along the wall 
on the extreme right. 

About the middle of the third act a’shot was heard 
and immediately thereupon rang out John Wiikes 
Booth’s cry, ‘‘ Sic semper tyrannis’’; not after he 
reached the stage, as has been stated in some ac- 
counts; neither did he jump from the box full height, 
with arms outspread and upstretched, as we often see 
him in illustrations. On the contrary, he placed both 
hands upon the rail of the box and swung himself over 
in that manner, thereby lessening the fall by the dis- 
tance of his own height. One of his spurs caught 
in the American colors with which the box was draped, 
and he probably landed his whole weight on one foot. 
On striking the stage he pitched forward on all fours, 
and I then saw the blade of a long stiletto or dagger 
glisten in the footlights, as his hand lay on the floor. 
He quickly rose to his feet and took one or two uncer- 
tain steps, then, turning to face the audience, drew 
himself up in theatrical attitude, and, swinging his 
arm in a half circle, made a grand flourish with the 
dagger, and was off the stage ina flash. Next came 
the piercing and horrifying shrieks of Mrs. Lincoln, 
and then arose a fearful commotion. Directly ef- 
forts were made by some parties to get into the box 
from the outside, but the door was barred from the in- 
side. I next noticed a military officer standing on the 
shoulders of another man and endeavoring to climb up 
to the box from the stage. Meantime, the President 
had remained sitting in his chair with his head bent 
forward, but I distinctly saw him rise once to his feet 
and in a dazed sort of way attempt to take a step or 
two. He was not upright, but half erect. Just then 


Major Rathbone came to his assistance, and, supported 
by the latter, he sank back into the chair. About this 
time I noticed Miss Laura Keene, who had 
the box from the private way back of the stage, and 
who was said to have brought a glass of water which 
might refresh the President. The bar against the 
door having been removed from the inside, several 
people went into the box from the 
little more could be distinguished thereafter. 


reached 


dress circle, and 


Strangely enough, an assassination plot seemed to 
have been understood at once, for word was passed 
around that the place would be blown up. There was 
a general rush to vacate the theatre, and from our 
position we were necessarily about the last ones that 
could possibly leave the place. 
way we saw men approaching from the passage-way 
back of the box with the form of the President, car- 
ried on an improvised stretcher 
me a window shutter or something of that nature 
and we stopped to let them pass. They were hasten- 
ing from the building as well as they could, and the 
President’s head was thrown back and hanging some- 
what down. He was quite unconscious, seemed per- 
fectly limp, and was bleeding slightly from the wound 
in his head. Just as they passed by I glanced on the 
floor, and, seeing a crimson blotch on the piece of paper 
herewith illustrated, I picked it up. That the marks 


On nearing the door- 


as it now seems to 
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UNIQUE PHOTOGRAPH OF LINCOLN. 
Only picture of the martyred President which shows him 
in a smiling mood. 


thereon are che life-blood of Abraham Lincoln is as 
certain as that he was shot on the date and in the 
place mentioned. 

As the place remained brilliantly lighted and there 
seemed to be no immediate danger, we went back to 
the President’s box, where almost the first thing that 
attracted the notice of my companion and myself was 
the pistol which Booth had used, lying on the floor only 
about three or four feet back of the chair in which Mr. 
Lincoln sat. I recall the weapon as a single-barreled 
percussion-cap affair of the Derringer type, shorter 
and more compact than the dueling pistols so much in 
favor among gentlemen of the old school in those days. 
As we started to leave the theatre we met, at the head 
of the stairway, a policeman, who inquired if we were 
present at the time of the shooting, etc., and said we 
had better give our names and addresses, as it might 
be necessary to call us as witnesses. I drew the pistol 
out of my pocket and gave it to the policeman to take 
charge of against the chance of its being called for as 
evidence. 

The blood-stained programme has never been out of 
the hands of my immediate family. Soon after the 
occurrence I gave it to my mother, Mrs. Mary A. Tay- 
lor, of Trenton Falls, N. Y., in whose custody it re- 
mained until her death in 1889. 
my sister, Mrs. Merritt Peckham, Jr., of Albany, 
N. Y., until it recently came into my possession again. 
It always seemed to me extremely doubtful that 
Wilkes Booth could have been the accredited represent- 
ative of the governing body of the Southern Confed- 
eracy, notwithstanding that Jefferson Davis, in a 
speech at Charleston, S. C., when he received a dis- 
patch from John C. Breckenridge, announcing Lin- 
coln’s murder, remarked to the audience: ‘‘If it were 
to be done, it were better that it were done well.’’ 
The brutal frankness of such a statement made in pub- 
lic was almost sufficient evidence that he was-not 
directly knowing to the infamous plot. 

Although the conspiracy was of considerable mag- 
nitude, it was not more than sufficient to satisfy 


It was then kept by . 


Wilkes Booth’s morbid craving for notoriety. He had 
signally failed as an actor and was known to be a man 
of a moody disposition, suffering from the pangs of 
disappointed ambition, and for some reason embittered 
against authority of any kind. He had a little follow- 
ing of kindred spirits, who revolved around him as a 
central figure and to whom he posed as a kind of oracle 
on the occasion of their pothouse assemblages. A 
friend of mine named Christie, who was doorkeeper of 
the House of Representatives for many years, knew 
one of this band very well, and he used to tell Christie 
some of the wise utterances of Wilkes Booth, one of 
which was: ‘‘The fame of the youth who fired the 
Ephesian dome will outlive that of the pious fools who 
reared it.’’ At the time of Booth’s capture he was 
found to have kept, in his flight, a diary, in which his 
egotism was greatly in evidence. It was rather a dis- 
jointed affair, full of wild and ardent expressions. 
He had seen newspaper comments and was surprised 
and deeply grieved at not finding himself glorified in 
the affair. The following, just as written by him, 
gives a good idea of the matter: ‘‘A colonel was at 
his side. I shouted ‘Sic semper’ before I fired. In 
jumping broke my leg. Passed all his pickets,’’ and 
Toward the last he wrote: ‘‘ After being 
hunted like a dog through swamps, etc., etc., I am 
here in despair, and why? For doing what Brutus 
was honored for—-what made Tell a hero.’’ Further 
on he says: ‘‘ I am abandoned with the curse of Cain 
upon me, when, if the world knew my heart, that one 
blow would have made me great.’’ 

The personnel of this organization under Wilkes 
Booth as a guiding spirit was what might have been 
expected. Payne and Atzerodt were just ordinary 
thugs without a vestige of character. Herold was a 
young, foppish sort of fellow, none too well established 
as compos mentis. Sam Arnold and Miles O’ Laughlin 
were Confederate common soldiers and ready enough 
to take orders from Booth, but when it came to facing 
the issue they were found wanting. Altogether they 
were a wretched lot until we consider John H. Surratt 
and his mother, who were of a decent family and ought 
to have known better than to be found in such associa- 
tions. Dr. Mudd was an accessory after the fact and 
not before it, if he had any guilty knowledge of the 
conspiracy. Where his sympathies really were, how- 
ever, was readily conjectured, for he harbored Booth 
and afforded him every surgical and friendly assist- 
ance in his power. Spangler was a scene shifter at 
the theatre, and no one had the remotest idea that he 
was connected with the assassination understandingly. 
One thing that made Booth’s act seem perfidious and 
dastardly beyond expression was the fact that about 
three weeks before that time he was at the White 
House and specially introduced. The President greet- 
ed him very cordially, and taking him by the hand said: 
‘*Mr. Booth, I am proud to meet you as a son of the 
elder Booth.’’ 

The night that threw its sable mantle over this 
national tragedy was one long to be remembered. In 
Washington no one thought of sleep. The streets 
were thronged with people, but after the first uproar 
that followed the news of the tragedy a feeling of awe 
seemed to be diffused everywhere. Conversation was 
carried on in a subdued tone that, among so many 
thousands, produced a low rumbling sound, more thrill- 
ing and impressive than any violent outburst could 
have been. An occasional horseman would dash along 
the street, but the footfalls of his steed could be heard 
long before he approached and again in the distance 
as he vanished. The atmosphere seemed to be charged 
with some subtle, peculiar force, and as the extended 
arms of large elm trees so prevalent everywhere cast 
their shadows in the moonlight, the night was made to 
seem ghostly and unreal. 

Within an hour’s time a continuous line of pickets 
from one fortification to another was thrown around 
Washington, or at least such was stated to have been 
the case. Orders were issued forbidding any one to 
leave the city, and all precautions possible were taken 
to prevent escape, but Wilkes Booth had within a half- 
hour’s time crossed the eastern branch of the Potomac, 
dashed on past the military asylum, and thence into 
Maryland. At the bridge the sentry demanded the 
password, but Booth replied with a plausible explana- 
tion and immediately gave spurs to his horse. He had 
ridden this horse repeatedly over the same ground 
during several preceding weeks, as a sort of rehearsal 
of his flight. 

Of course the Vice-President at once came into very 
prominent notice and not altogether pleasantly so. It 
is undeniable that the most ugly rumors sprang into 
existence, and his rather inconsistent conduct at the 
time, and subsequently, gave considerable countenance 
to some of them. Wilkes Booth was said to have been 
closeted with Andrew Johnson at the quarters of the 
latter in the Kirkwood Hotel for over two hours a day 
or two previous to the assassination, and this fact, al 
though not necessarily in itself of criminal signifi- 
cance, rankled in the minds of many people. Against 
this was the supposition, pretty well supported by evi- 
dence, that Johnson was included in the assassination 
scheme, Atzerodt being told off to effect his death. 
Perhaps the most tangible thing to his detriment, as 
shown by the hotel clerk, was the fact of Booth’s hav- 
ing sent up to him on one of the days referred to a 
written communication, the nature of which Johnson 
never cared to make known. 
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Semi-centennial of a Great Historic Event 


INCIDENTS IN THE LAYING 


OF THE FIRST TELEGRAPH CABLE 


UNDER 


THE ATLANTIC OCEAN. 
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AMERICAN OFFICERS AND SAILORS CARRYING THE CABLE 


FROM SHORE TO THE 


CYRUS TELEGRAPH STATION, NEWFOUNDLAND. 


PAYING OUT THE CABLE FROM THE HOLD OF THE ~™ NIAGARA,” 


OUT AT SEA. 


























The famous projector of the Atlantic 


FRONT OF THE CYRUS TELEGRAPH STATION. 


CAPTAIN WILLIAM L. HUDSON OF THE “ NIAGARA,” OFFERING PRAYER IN 





THE “ NIAGARA” AND “ GORGON ” SAILING INTO TRINITY BAY, WITH ICEBERGS 


IN THE DISTANCE. 
































LOWERING THE CABLE INTO BOATS FROM THE STERN OF THE UNITED STATES STEAM 


FRIGATE “ NIAGARA,” AT TRINITY BAY. 


Reproduced from Leslie's Weekly of August 21st and 28th, and September 4th, 


HE LAYING of the first cable under the Atlantic 

Ocean marked a new era in the unifying of the 
nations and the prog- 
ress of the _ world. 
Recently occurred the 
fifty-fourth anniver- 
sary of the day on 
which Cyrus W. Field 
interested a group of 





wealthy men in his 
then uncertain great 
enterprise and _ ob- 


tained the promise of 
their financial aid. 
The fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the laying of 
the cable and of the 
sending of the first 
message ever trans- 
mitted under the sea 
will be celebrated next 
August, but the noting 
of the date of the in- 
ception of the project 
properly recalls the in- 
cidents of its practical 
accomplishment. Mr. 














CYRUS W. FIELD, 


cable.— Reproduced from Leslie's 
Weekly, August 2ist, 1858, 
and copyrighted. 





Field and his associates received encouragement from 
the governments of both Great Britain and the United 
States. The manufacture of the cable was begun in 
Greenwich, England, in 1856. In the spring of 1857 
the American frigate Niagara, commanded by Captain 
William L. Hudson, and the British frigate Agamem- 
non commenced taking it on board. The United States 
steamship Susquehanna was detailed to wait on the 
Niagara and four British men-of-war were added to 
the squadron. An attempt was first made to lay the 
cable in one stretch from land to land. The Niagara 
landed her end at Valentia Bay, Ireland, on August 
5th, and started out to cross the sea. The plan was 
to have the section of the cable on board the Agamem- 
non spliced to that on the Niagara in midocean, and 
that the Agamemnon should carry her half to New- 
foundland ; but on August 11th the wire on the Niagara 
parted during a heavy sea, 400 miles of the cable be- 
ing lost. The vessels returned to Ireland, and later 
the Niagara went back to the United States. In 
March, 1858, the Niagara again reached England, and 
she and the Agamemnon took on board their sections 
of a new cable. In June the two frigates once more 
started on their mission from Valentia Bay, but twice 
again the cable broke far out at sea, and the under- 
taking seemed to be a failure. But the ships started 
out anew in July, and, rendezvousing in midocean, 


1858, and copyrighted. 


OPERATOR'S ROOM AT CYRUS TELEGRAPH STATION IMMEDIATELY AFTER THE LANDING 
OF THE AMERICAN END OF THE CABLE. 


they essayed the task again, one going toward Amer- 
ica and the other toward Great Britain, each pay- 
ing out the cable as it proceeded. The Niagara 
was accompanied by the Gorgon (British), and the 
Agamemnon by the Valorous. On August 4th the 
Niagara entered Trinity Bay, Newfoundland, and on 
the same day the Agamemnon steamed into the Bay of 
Valentia, Ireland. The cable had been laid success- 
fully on the sea bed, and it only remained to connect 
the shore ends with the main wire. On August 5th 
this was achieved. After the American officers and 
sailors had brought the cable ashore at Trinity Bay, 
Captain Hudson offered a prayer of thanksgiving in 
front of the Cyrus telegraph station. On the follow- 
ing day messages were passed from one side of the 
ocean to the other. The event excited great enthusi- 
asm throughout the United States and Great 
Britain, and it was publicly celebrated in New York 
and elsewhere. 


A Home Comfort. 


THE merits of Borden’s Peerless Brand Evaporated 
Milk (unsweetened) are convenience, economy, purity. 
Use it in all recipes calling for milk or cream. In 
this product the natural milk flavor is retained. Suit- 
able for fruits, cereals, tea and coffee. 
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Helping the Poor at a Salvation Army 
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CROCKERY SALESROOM. WITH A CURIOUS ASSORTMENT OF DISHES. REPAIR-SHOP WHERI 





ALL SORTS OF ARTICLES ARE “ MADE AS GOOD AS NEW.” 























DORMITORY IN WHICH MANY HOMELESS MEN ARE «GIVEN A NIGHT'S REST. 


AUCTIONING OFF OLD CLOTHES AT VERY LOW PRICES IN THE CLOTHING SALESROOM 





























KITCHEN WHERE FOOD IS PREPARED FOR HUNDREDS OF NEEDY PERSONS. 


How the Salvation Army Helps the Poor. 


HE RELIEF homes established by the Salvation 
Army in various cities are. among the most 
beneficent features of that organization’s work. 
They are the scenes of odd and picturesque happen 
ings. One of the most important of these institutions 
occupies the premises 533-537 West Forty-eighth 
Street, New York, is in charge of Major Wood 
and a competent corps of assistants, and is doing 
a vast deal of good in affording temporary aid to 
thousands of needy men and women. A large number 
of hungry people are fed there daily, and in the dormi 
tory many a homeless person, who would otherwise 
have to walk the streets in winter, is able to secure a 
good night’s rest. A large proportion of the bene 
ficiaries are apparently respectable men who have 
met with adversity and who by the Salvation Army’s 
help are tided over until better days. Some of those 
who are aided are given work in connection with the 
home until they are able to find jobs elsewhere. The 
home is supported, of course, by voluntary donations 
of benevolent people, and receives, besides money, 
all kinds of commodities useful to those who may be 
destitute. These things are sold at very low pric es 
to the poor. This is a boon to the dwellers in the 
tenements. In the crockery room may be found 
a curious assortment of dishes offered for a mere s« mg. 
In the clothing salesroom auctions of old clothes 


““ 


CROWD OF MEN 


Photographs by B. G. Phillips. 


are held,and many a man secures a serviceable suit 
for from fifty to sixty cents and a hat for five cents, 
while other articles of both masculine and feminine 
wear are correspondingly cheap. A repair shop is 
one of the features of the establishment, and in it 
all kinds of donated articles which may be in a 
damaged condition are put in repair and made almost 
as good as new. They are then sent to the sales 
rooms for disposal to the eager crowds which frequent 
the place on days of sale. 


Robins Killed for Food in the South. 


MILLION robins were killed in Louisiana during 

the winter of 1907-8, the offenders being men 
and boys who shot them for food. While they are pro 
tected as song-birds in Northern States, it is a com 
mon Southern practi¢e to shoot them for the table, and 
in some States the hunters kill them in great numbers 
at their roosting-places. A government expert suggests 
that the eastward movement of the boll-weevil has been 
facilitated by the killing of the robins. If that is 
shown to be so, the cotton-growers will not receive 
much sympathy from the members of the Audubon 
societies. 


A Great Year for Saturdays. 


AS IF 1908 were not sufficiently distinguished by 
being a leap-year, it crowded five Saturdays 


DOWN ON THEIR LUCK” GETTING A MEAL IN THE DINING ROOM. 


into the short month of February, which, with the 
two legal holidays (in some, not all, of the States) 
and the five Sundays, reduced the number of un 
broken working days in the month to eighteen. 
The record of five Saturdays for February is unique, 
thus far, for this century; it will not be equaled again 
until 1936. In the nineteenth century there were 
four Februarys with five Saturdays each, namely, 
1812, 1840, 1868, and 1896. Another peculiarity of 
1908 is the fact that three of the most important 
secular holidays, Washington’s Birthday, Memorial 
Day, and the Fourth of July, fall on Saturday. 


For Baby Rashes, 


IrCHINGS, AND CHAFINGS, CUTICURA SOAP AND CUTI 
CURA OINTMENT ARE WortTH THEIR WEIGH1 
IN GOLD. 


The suffering which Cuticura Soap and Cuticura 
Ointment have alleviated among the young, and the 
comfort they have afforded worn-out and worried par 
ents, have led to their adoption in countless homes as 
priceless curatives for the skin and scalp. Infantile and 
birth humors, milk-crust, scalled head, eczemas, rashes, 
itchings, chafings, and every form of itching, scaly, 
pimply skin and scalp humors, with loss of hair, are 
speedily, permanently, and economically cured. 
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A Reign of Terror in Ill-governed Haiti 


PORT-AU-PRINCE IN A STATE OF EXCITEMENT FOLLOWING AN 


ATTEMPT AT REVOLUTION AND MANY EXECUTIONS. 























ANXIOUS 
REPUBLIC LEAVING 


CROWD ON THE MARKET PLACE, NEAR 
THE CATHEDRAL UNDER ESCORT. 


THE CATHEDRAL, PORT-AU-PRINCE--PRESIDENT OF THE 


Photographs by Mrs. C. R. Miller. 


Kid Gloves for the Feet 


By J. Stevens Ulman, President of the Morocco Manufacturers’ National Association 


EEMS ODD, but it is a fact that kid skins of the 

soft, velvety texture that follows what is known 

as chrome tanning are the same kind of a com 

fortable, tlexible covering for the feet that kid glov es 
are for the hands. 

There is quite a romance in the development’ of 
the process. The spending of a fortune was in 
volved in the discovery -and perfecting of chrome 
tanning, and one inventor who lived and worked in 
the home of his widowed mother sold the furniture 
piece by piece to secure more money for his experi 
ments after his fortune had been exhausted. The 
sympathetic help and advice of the girl who later 
became his wife were the sustaining influences that 
finally brought success after years of discouragement. 

That was less than twenty years ago, but the 
making of chrome tanned glazed kid has in that 
time become one of the great industries of the world. 
In 1907 the United States produced $50,000,000 
worth. 

Romance assisted by good business means the 
co-operation of men and women. Anything that 
includes women touches fashions, and it is women’s 
intelligent choice in styles that has had so much to 
do with the great business of making chrome tanned 
glazed kid. Naturally the French popularized the 
style of wearing shoes of this leather. They are a 
thrifty people, as well as lovers of beauty, and they 
were quick to see the durability and comfort in the 
material as well as its handsome, brilliant surface. 
Once the fashion was set in Paris, it soon was taken 
up in London and a little later in New York. Care 
fully dressed women and men have quietly adopted 
the use of glazed-kid shoes, and although no great 
stir has been made about it, almost every shoe-store 
has found it necessary to put them in stock. 

Kid skins have a tougher fibre than the hide of 
any other animal, and that fibre is composed of a 
great number of minute cells. The chrome method 
of tanning is by the use of bichromate of potash, 
which results in the depositing of a coating of metallic 
salts in every little cell of the skin. 

In this way all the gelatinous matter of the skin 
is preserved by sealing it away from the action of 
the air. This leaves the leather with all its natural, 
soft pliability, instead of harsh and porous, as is the 
case when leather is tanned by drying up the gelat 
inous matter through the use of such powerful 
astringents as alum, sumac, or oak bark. 

A healthful shoe must protect its wearer from 
dampness and still allow a free circulation of ar. 
That is one of the strong points of chrome glazed 
kid, because it has most of the characteristics of the 
natural skin. 

After the bichromate bath the skin has another 


fixing bath of “hypo,” on the same principle that the 
photographer uses hypo to make his chemicals per 
manent and waterproof. Then comes the glazing 
process in which a tremendous pressure of clear plate 
glass or agate makes the high polished glazed surface 
that gives the leather its beauty and its name. 

Back in the sixties the bulk of kid for shoes came 
from Europe. Now the American 
swamped the world of leather-making, and foreign 
countries seek practically their whole supply in the 
markets of the United States. 

It speaks well for the stability of the trade that 
an association of Morocco manufacturers was formed 
during the Civil War period and has been active to 
the present moment 

Aside from the ordinary advantages of such an 
organization, the Morocco Manufacturers’ National 
Association has had a far-reaching effect on the well 
fare of kid-leather interests. One illustration makes 
a curious side commentary on the watchfulness of the 
association. It appears that the Spanish peasants, 
who supply an immense number of kid skins, had 
the theory that it would be foolish waste of time to 
slaughter a goat when he could be skinned first and 
was sure to die soon after, anyway. 

The poor goats were tied to stout stakes and a 
few deft incisions loosened the skin at the neck. Then 
a horse was hitched on and started up, with the prompt 
and gratifying removal of the entire skin. 

The Morocco Association brought enough in- 
fluence to bear to cause prohibitory laws so that such 
cruelty is now a thing of the past. 

Considering that 312 goats die every time the 
clock ticks to supply the demand for glazed-kid leather, 
it is a good thing that there is a lively demand for goat 
meat as a food. The teeming population of India 
and the desert tribes of Asia and Africa prefer it as 
an article of diet, so that the 150,000 goat skins that 
furnish the daily requirements of the American 
tanners are merely a by-product of an industry in 
stead of its main dependence. Otherwise the price 
of glazed-kid shoes would be several times as high. 
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What the Doctors Are Talking About. 


CULISTS§ maintain that incandescent bulb 
lights are injurious to the eyesight, and com- 
mend the old-fashioned kerosene lamp for purposes 
of illumination. The kerosene burner, they assert, 
is the least harmful artificial illuminant. “The in 
candescent lamp,” says Dr. H. H. Seabrook, of New 
York, “has given rise to more chronic eye degenera 
tion and disturbances than any other light used for 
near work.” The oculists advise illumination by 
reflection, student lamps, and ground-glass bulbs. 


NORD ALEXIS, PRESIDENT OF HAITI, WHO SANCTIONED THI 
EXECUTION OF TWENTY-SEVEN REVOLUTIONISTS, 


T A RECENT meeting of the Society for In 
struction in First Aid to the Injured, of New York 
City, Dr. I. H. Berry recommended that each railway 
train leaving the city should be compelled to carry one 
kit containing bandages, whiskey, splints, plaster, 
sterilized cotton, etc., for use in case of accident or 
sickness. He said that hundreds of trainmen had 
been graduated from the society and knew how to 
use such supplies effectively. 


HE PEOPLE of the village of Leicester, Mass., 
last year established the custom of employing an 
hourly nurse whose duties are to give skilled assistance 
to all classes of citizens. In emergencies she does 
night work, and attends, besides, to surgical cases 
and gives daily attention to the sick and feeble who 
do not require the constant care of a nurse. Her 
duties do not include the care of contagious diseases, 
She goes from house to house, spending an hour or 
more with patients, according to their needs. Each 
one pays from ten to fifty cents an hour, according to 
financial ability, although the very poor are required 
to pay nothing. The nurse receives a fixed salary, 
and the fees from patients attended are turned over 
to the association which employs her. 


WO MONKEYS in the Lincoln Park Zoo in 
Chicago are living testimonials to the efficacy 
of the fresh-air cure for consumption. It is well known 
that few monkeys survive more than a few years 
in this climate, usually succumbing to tuberculosis. 
One of these two has lived three winters in an open- 
air cage, and although he was threatened with con- 
sumption at the beginning of his experience, he is now 
apparently free from the disease. His mate has been 
under fresh-air treatment for a shorter time, but the 
results in her case are as gratifying. The animals 
are fat, their coats have grown long and heavy, and 
they are thus well protected from the cold of the 
Chicago winter. 


R. C. ST. CLAIR DRAKE, head of the Munic 
ipal Bureau of Vital Statistics, of Chicago, 
says that heart disease caused ten per cent. more 
deaths in that city in 1907 than in the preceding 
year. From this and other information gathered 
by the physicians and the police he draws the con- 
clusion that the men of Chicago are driving them- 
selves to death, and that at the present rate it will not 
take many years to bring about the extinction of the 
male business population of the city. His figures 
show that the excess of the male death rate was 27.4 
per cent. The statistics for 1907 show the deaths 
of 18,332 males and 13,818 females. Probably, 
although he makes his startling statement in the 
course of an official report. Dr. Drake does not 
intend to be taken too literally; but his criticisms of 
the insane hurry for money are of sufficient weight 
to be listened to with concern by the men of Chicago 
but in all probability they will not be 
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Auto 





oiling much to popularize 

t} machines among othe 
urme the Suffield (Conn. ) 
i wno ises his machine i 
tine awing of wood, the cut 
9 ce, the baling of hay 
ind the itting of topacco 
stalks. besides taking the car 
every Sunday to make trips 
through the country far more 
xtensive than those which 


his neighbors owning only 


horses are able to make. 


HE LATE Charles T. Bar 
ney, former president of 
the Knic 


pany, once said during the 


cerbocker Trust Com- 


panic that at least $3,000, 
000 was withdrawn from cir 
culation by automobilists. He 
explained what he meant by 
saying that there were 30,000 
automobilists in New York 








any part of it as a result of 
his racing, or who has neve! 
been declared a professional 
by any 
body.’’ 


spor t- governing 


| oe are, according ‘to 
the American Chauffe iv, 
more than fifty schools for 
New York City 
which give only perfunctory 
instruction. ‘‘ The _ student, 
through 
inside work, re- 
rides through 
Riverside Drive or Central 
Park, and after a few hours 
at the wheel is adjudged a 
graduate and is_ presented 
with a reference saying that 
he has had several years’ ex 
perience. The fees for this 
class of instruction range 
from twenty-five to one hun- 
Such schools 


chauffeurs in 


after being rushed 
the usual 
ceives a few 


dred dollars.”’ 





deserve to be exposed and 





State, and that nearly every 
them carried a $100 
bill in his vest 


one of 
pocket in ARE 
order to meet such emergen- 

cies as the payment of fines for speeding, or to offer 
cash bail. 


;- 2s April 6th to 11th there will be held in New 
York City an automobile carnival, the celebra- 
tion of which is being arranged by the Automobile 
Trade Association. The carnival will celebrate the 
tenth anniversary of the introduction of practical au- 
tomobiles in the city, and it is the purpose of the 
members to organize a historical parade, so to speak, 
to illustrate the progress of the industry in the last 
decade. It is planned to have as many famous racing 
cars as possible in the historical section of the parade, 
which will be held on 
the evening of Tues- 


INTERIOR OF THE GARAGE OF C. K. G 


BILLINGS, IN FORT WASHINGTON AVENUE, NEW 
STORED TWENTY OF HIS TWENTY-THREE AUTOMOBILES Blauvelt 


to compare the cost and adaptability to their business 
of automobiles and railroad trains. 


- A PARAGRAPH which appeared recently in this 
department reference was made to the status of 
amateurs in the American Automobile Association. 
It is, perhaps, advisable, in view of the discussion of 
the proposed racing rules for 1908, to give the exact 
wording of the present definition of an amateur in th: 
1907 racing rules. It is as follows: ‘**‘ An amateur 
driver is one who does not race nor drive an automobile 
for hire, or who is not actively engaged in the auto- 
mobile trade, or who does not make his livelihood or 


YORK CITY, IN| WHICH 


driven out of business for the 
credit of the automobile in- 
dustry and the safety of the 
public, as well as those who 
do as those who do not own automobiles. 


HE HOLD which the automobile has secured in 

the Far East may be imagined from the fact 

that a magazine called the Motor Car and Athleti 

Journal, containing forty pages of fine paper, with 

engraved illustrations of local news, is soon to be 
published in Singapore. 


MERICANS who contemplate making an automo- 
bile tour abroad will this season have the advan- 

tage of a new organization affiliated with the Associ- 
ation Generale Automobile, of France. On their 
arrival at any of the 
chief English ports, 





day, April 7th. On 
Thursday, April Sth, 
there will be a hill- 
climbing contest. 


HEN the Grand 

Council of New 
York State of the 
United Commercial 
Travelers of America 
meets in annual ses- 
sion at Utica on June 
llth, it is expected 
that many of the 
members will come 
to the rendezvous by 
means of automo- 
biles, the idea being 
that the ‘‘ drum- 
mers’’ spend so much 
of their time on rail- 
road trains that the 
newer mode of travel 
will be a welcome 




















those who have made 
the necessary ar- 
rangements will be 
met by accredited 
agents with tours 
mapped out accord- 
ing to their require- 
ments. The 
sary licenses will be 
obtained for them on 
payment of the of- 
ficial charges; they 
will be gu ided 
threugh the country 
and passed over the 
continent without 
any trouble over cus- 
toms duties, and the 
shipping of their 
ears across the Chan- 
nel will be arranged 
from New York if 
desired. The fee ex- 
acted for these serv- 


neces- 








change. A number 
of them, it is said, 
will make their trips 


on schedules, So as 


CAPTAIN FRANK CHANCE (CHICAGO) 
AT VICKSBURG, MISS 


ices of the associa- 


RECRUITS FOR THE NEW YORK TEAM IN PRACTICE AT MARLIN SPRINGS, TEX.—-FROM 


LEFT TO RIGHT: MALARKEY, HERZOG, M( 


NATIONAL LEAGUE BASEBALL MEN IN TRAINING. 


KINNEY, O'BRIEN 


tion, which has offi- 
ces in London, is 
twenty-five dellars. 



































W. F. KRUEGER (SWARTHMORE). INTER- 
COLLEGIATE CHAMPION 
SHOT-PUTTER 


SOME EXEMPLARS OF AMERICAN 


GUY HASKINS (UNIVERSITY OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA), MILE AND HALF- 
MILE CHAMPION. 


MERMAIDS OF RECENT 
ELAINE GOLDING, CHAMPION WOMAN SWIMMER (AMATEUR) OF THE EAST; 
DAISY WYNE, SADIE MAHOT, AND ETHEL BYINGTON. 


AMATEUR SPORT. 


EASTERN AMATEUR SWIMMING CONTESTS (RIGHT TO LEFT)— 


ed 


os 





i ea 








— 


ett aT aed ay 


“Py Tihs Scan 
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Spring Attractions in the New York Theatres 






































WHO'S WHO ON THE RIALTO. 
25. GERTRUDE HOFFMAN, THE CLEVER MIMIC OF THE KEITH-PROCTOR FORCES, 
CONSUELO) BAILEY, LEADING WOMAN WITH MAUDE IMPERSONATING HARRY LAUDER, EDDIE FOY, AND “THE MERRY WIDOW.” PERCY HASWELL AS “ FLORA,” THE RUSTIC AD- 
ADAMS IN “ THE JESTERS,” ON TOUR. Cc Saeed ae ee ag eee VENTURESS, IN “ THE HONOR OF THE FAMILY,” 
Brady. AT THE HUDSON THEATRE. 


























THE FEAST IN “ HERR BARWIG’S” ROOMS—THE BEST SCENE IN “ THE MUSIC MASTER,” THE BANDMASTER’S SONG IN THE MERRY DUTCH OPERETTA, “ MISS HOOK OF 
AT THE BELASCO THEATRE.-—Byron. HOLLAND,” AT THE CRITERION THEATRE.— Hall. 



























































GERALDINE FARRAR, WHO HAS BEEN WILLIAM H. CRANE AS THE UP-TO- MARIE LOUISE GRIBBIN, PRIMA FRANK SHERIDAN, PLAYING CONNIE EDISS, LEADING WOMAN IN 
ONE OF THE MOST POPULAR SINGERS AT DATE PARENT IN GEORGE ADE’S DONNA OF THE HIPPO- “CAPTAIN WILLIAMS” IN “ PAID “THE GIRL BEHIND THE COUNTER,” AT 
THE METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE COMEDY, “FATHER AND THE BOYS,” DROME. IN FULL,” AT THE ASTOR THE HERALD SQUARE THEATRE. 

THIS SEASON. AT THE EMPIRE THEATRE.— Hall. THEATRE.— Armstrong. Bangs. 























FANCHON CAMPBELL, IN CLYDE FITCH’S NEW COMEDY, PRINCIPALS IN “ NEARLY A HERO,” AT THE CASINO—LEFT TO RIGHT: ELIZABETH BRICE, FRANKLIN ROBERTS, NEVA AYMAR, 


GIRLS,” AT DALY’S THEATRE.— Hall, ETHEL LEVEY, SAM BERNARD, BURRELL BARBARETTI, DAISY GREENE, SAM EDWARDS. 
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Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers 


NOTICE TO PREFERRED SUBSCRIBERS 
wscribers ho are on my preferred list and who 
ha ai their papers regularly since 
the disaat is fire which destroyed our building u ill 
they will advise me to that effect, as 
/ h every hscriber on the preferred list to be aa- 
y and regular delivery of his paper 
NOTICE Subscribers to LESLIE'S WEEKLY at 
e home office, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, at 





f ibscription rates, namely, five dollars pe 

I or $2.50 for six months, are placed on what is 

la Jasper Preferred List,’’ entitling them 

ear of their papers and to an- 

in to inquiries on financial 
estion vancy to Wall Street, and, in 
ergencie to answer by maii or telegraph Pre- 
ferred subscribers must remit directly to the office 
f Judge Company, in New York, and not through 
any ibscription agency No additional charge is 
made for answering questions, and all communica 


» treated cx A two-cent 
inclosed, as sometimes 


hould 


nfidentially 
ild always be 


post 
amp ' 
a personal ret necessary All inquirie 


FINANCIAI 





Railroad and 
Industrial Stocks 


Write for Circular No. 53, describ- 
ing standard railroad and industrial 
investment stocks listed upon 


the New York Stock Exchange. 


Spencer Trask & Co., 


William and Pine Sts., - New York. 


Members New York Stock Exchange. 











RAVELLER S’° 
Letters of Credit 


and 


International Checks 


of the Leading Banking Houses and Express 
Companies available in all parts of the world 





SWARTWOUT & APPENZELLAR 
BANKERS 


Dealers in High Grade 
Investment Securities 





40-42-44 PINE ST NEW YORK 
Chicago Philadelphia 
Grand Rapids Dallas 











New York Realty Ownership 


IS THE 


Soundest Investment Known 
BOND Oo 
Shares Pay O 


Principal payable in Gold and Secured by New York 
Realty value in ratio of five to one. 


New York Realty Owners Co. 


Assets, $2,500,000.00. 14th Year 
489 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Write for Booklet 18. 


Guaranteed 





Interest 


Write for our lists showing in- 
come values of dividend paying 
stocks for investment. 


A. 0. BROWN & CO. 


30 BROAD ST. 
Members of N. Y. Stock and Principal Exchanges. 
Wires to Principal Cities. 


IS A 10-POINT MARGIN SAFE? 


For answer to this important question see page 42 
March TICKER. Copy mailed 25c.; 4 mos. trial 
sub’n $1. Ticker Publishing Co., 334 U. S. Express 
Bidg., N. Y. Year $3, with $7 book as premium. 


: Pe cen Fits Mortgage Loans 


y safe proved Houston real estate of 
of loar 
If you wish an investment as safe as U. S. Bonds and paying 
85 nt. interest per annum, write me 
WM. C. MeLELLAND, Commercial Bank Building, Houston, Texas. 


Worth Reading 


\ mining paper that gives you information. 

A mining paper that prevents bad investments. 

A mining paper that advises good investments. 

A mining paper giving this advice is worth 
reading. 


Send your name and address and it will be 
mailed you six months free. 


AMERICAN SECURITIES 
32 Broadway Dept.64 New York 


be addressed to Financial Editor, LESLIE’s WEEKLY 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York Mining inquirie 
should be addressed to Editor Mining Department 


LESLIE'S WEEKLY. | 


OW LONG will the depression last 

is the question I am frequently 
asked by the readers of this department. 
It is said that one man’s guess is as good 
as another’s, but I always decline to en- 
ter into guessing contests. A _ prophet 
should have reason for his predic- 


some 


tion in these days, when the power of 
prophecy is not vouchsafed tomen. The 
best and safest prophet, therefore, is he 


who has had a long experience and who 
has a faculty for observation, and, above 
all, opportunities for bringing this fac- 


ulty into use. One must be able to sep- 
arate himself from the things which 
immediately surround him. He must 
have an open mind, unbiased | preju- 


dices and unmoved by sentimental 
siderations. The man who follows the 
whims of Wall Street is certain to go 


con- 


wrong. Its moods change every day. 
The wildest rumor will find its believers, 
especially when the market is under 


strained conditions. Stocks that are 
bought on rumors in the morning are 
sold on denial of the same rumors in the 
afternoon. The only men who make 
money out of tips are the tipsters, and 
they manage the rumor factories to suit 
their purposes. 

It has been disclosed on several occa- 

sions that the stock market can be very 
rapidly advanced on an accumulated short 
interest. Sagacious observers can usu- 
ally gauge the size of a short interest 
with more or less accuracy, and when the 
opportune time comes to give the bears 
a chase, the bulls begin the campaign by 
circulating every believable or unbeliev- 
able rumor on the credit side of the mar- 
ket. The purpose of this is to scare the 
bears into buying stocks to cover short 
sales. The recent rise was due largely 
to the efforts of the shorts to cover, but 
a spasmodic rise does not affect funda- 
mental conditions. Just as long as busi- 
ness unrest and banking disquietude con- 
tinue, liquidation must be expected. It 
| will gradually subside as business condi- 
| tions become more settled, but we cannot 
| hope for a rampant bull market until the 
business of the railroads shows a marked 
improvement. 

The manager of one of our great rail- 
road properties, President McCrea, of 
the Pennsylvania road, with its 57,000 
shareholders, 26,000 of them women, 
says in his annual report, in referring to 
the situation and the attacks on the na- 
tion’s prosperity, that, while a number 
of causes had disturbed public confi- 
dence, the principal one undoubtedly was 
that Federal and State legislation for the 
railways ‘‘ had approached so nearly to 
an effort to control their management 
and revenues, that the investments 
therein were not assured of that protec- 
tion to which they are justly entitled.’’ 
President Truesdale, of the Lackawanna 
Railroad, in his annual report, speaks of 
the plan of the authorities to make the 
railroads their ‘‘ pawns in the game of 
politics,’” and of the deep and wide- 
spread ‘‘ distrust of the management and 
soundness of all the railways of the coun- 
try,’’ engendered by prejudice. He says, 
truthfully, that ‘‘ no greater blow has 
been dealt the railway interests of the 
country, none that will react more 
quickly or with greater permanency on 
the public at large, than the legislation 
that has been enacted and other that is 
proposed and pending, the effect of which 
is to take from those in charge of the 
management of railways the reasonable 
and proper control of these properties, 
including especially the army of em- 
ployes engaged in their service in vari- 
ous capacities. The general and sweep- | 
ing denunciation of managing authorities | 
of all railways, whether so intended or | 
not, has had the effect of weakening au- 
thority over their employes and created 
a spirit of disaffection and disloyalty to 
the companies they serve.’’ 

Mr. Harriman, whose business ability 
no one can question, calls attention to 
the fact that ‘‘ the security holders from 
whom we borrow the money are the cap- 
italists, and they are in partnership with 
the wage-earners in trying to make a 
fair profit out of serving the public. 
The question of whether wages will de- 
crease does not depend upon the attitude 
of any manager of industry toward la- 


bor, but upon whether we are going to) 


have the money to pay labor to do the 
work that we ought to do.”’ 


The public is enjoying a 
education. Men in the financial world 
whose reticence has been proverbial are 
now talking in public with the utmost 
frankness, and are finding ready listen- 
ers everywhere. The muck-rakers here- 
tofore have had the field all to them- 
but finally, in sheer despair, the 
representatives of invested capital have 
been compelled to speak. The innate 
justice which prevails among 
the American people is helping to give 
both sides a fair hearing, and it will be 
the fault of the people if they do not 
shortly comprehend the why ad- 
versity has so suddenly supplanted pros- 
perity, and the full dinner pail given way 
to the half-empty one. 

I believe that after the national con- 
ventions have been held, we may expect, 
with a fair outlook for the crops, a bet- 
ter outlook for It would not 
be surprising if the national conventions 
should prove to be more moderate in 
their declarations and their candidates 
than has been expected. They certainly 
could not be much more radical than 
some of the advanced leaders have been 
in their expressions during the past year. 
It seems to me that on this level stocks 
on recessions offer good opportunities for 
investment, especially those that have a 
well-established character as dividend 
payers. The best among the speculative 
stocks are those that are not carrying 
heavy obligations or loans recently made 
at high rates of interest, and that are 
managed by those in whom the public 
have confidence. It is not a good time 
to buy stocks on a margin, but bargains 
for the investor are not difficult to find. 


selves, 


sense of 


reason 


business. 


H., Trenton: Nothing is known of the property 
on any of the exchanges, and as far as I can learn, 
it is a good way from an investment I certainly do 
not advise its purchase 

S., Rutland, Vt.: They are not dealt in on the 
New York Stock Exchange. It might be difficult for 
you to dispose of them if you bought because they 
have a limited market. 2. I am unable to get a 
rating and would not recommend them as the best. 

H., St. Mary’s, Ont.: American Cotton Oil com- 
mon recently paid 4 per cent. and is in good hands, 
and, considering its earnings, looks like a fair pur- 
chase, though something depends on the general 
condition of business and the continuance of the 
prevailing depression. 

H., Tallahassee, Fla.: You can get the list you re- 
quire of railroad stocks and bonds with latest quota- 
tions by addressing J. S. Bache & Co., 44 Broadway, 
New York. They have it in handy form for refer- 


ence, and will send it to you without charge if you 
will mention Jasper’s department. 
Adam, Mass.: Yes; the party you name is out 


I do think it is worth more than it 
was when the report was made, but it ought to be 
worth much more than its present selling price 
unless all signs fail. The investigation, I under- 
stand, amounts to little or nothing. 

M., Wisconsin: 1. I think very well of the U. P. 
convertible 4s. They are not in the investment 
class, but speculatively are attractive. 2. From 
the investment standpoint, the S. P. lst con. refund- 
ing 4s would have the preference. 3. As far as I 
have been able to investigate, the bonds to which 
you refer om to be well protected. 

Tyro: The Municipal Irrigation bonds are not 
listed on ‘the stock exchange. Quotatiens will be 
given you by Farson, Son & Co., 34 Pine Street, New 
York, a banking firm of high ‘standing. Write to 
them for Circular 1140 containing information re- 

garding the irrigation securities. 2. They are usu- 
ally bought to hold, so that the fluctuations are not 
great. 3. I presume so, but I would ask the bankers. 
4. They are in entirely a different class of secu- 


of the property. 


aa 
2th) 


campaign of 


rities, and cannot be compared therefore with each 
other 

C., Philadelphia In these times of 
dullness in the metal market the shares of indu 
trials in this line are naturally depressed. With : 
revival of business, they will undoubtedly sell higher 
The uncertainty as to the industrial outlook ha 
made investors timid. National Lead and Republic 


particular 


Iron and Steel pref. are more than earning their 
dividends. On the basis of earning the former 
would seem to have the preference The manage 
ment is good, and I have no doubt the annual stat« 
ment will be sent you on request If not, you car 


advise me 

G., Wernersville, Pa l 
held in this vicinity I will be glad to use 
and report anything that may 
If the movement in the State of Texa 
Southern States by commercial bodice 
and other organizations against too d1 
road legislation continues to grow 
the railroads in the South will greatly 


If the annual meeting i 
our proxie 
f interest 

and in othe 
labor union 
astic anti-rail 
the prospects of 
improve. At 


present the holders of these securities are perturbed 
I do not see what you can do but to continue to hold 
your Texas Pacific and await the outcome The 
property has merit, and a year ago showed a most 


satisfactory surplus. 


D., Duluth, Minn.: 1. National Lead preferred is 


redeemable in 1910 at par, but that does not mean 
that it will be redeemed at that price There is $25,- 
000,000 preferred and $25,000,000 common. The pre- 


ferred is 7 per cent. cumulative. Its reports are not 
very complete. 2. You would find greater safety 
from the investment standpoint in the short-time 
notes of some of the great railroads. If the stock 
market improves, these notes will sell higher. They 
yield a handsome return, and some are regarded a 
safe as a first mortgage. You can get a list of some 
of the best of such notes and the interest they return 





if you will address Swartwout & Appenzellar, bank- 
ers of high standing, No. 44 Pine Street, New York 
and mention LESLIFE’s WEEKLY 
(Continued on page 309.) 
FINANCIAL 

SECURITY OF PRINCIPAI 

HIGH RATE OF INCOME 

Aa ANCE OF CONTINUANCE OF DIV 

Ir.NDS 
QUICK CONVERTIBILITY INTO CASH 
PROSPECT OF ULTIMATE L ARGE AP- 


PRe.CIATIONS OF PRICE 


Securities possessing all of the above qualifications 
may be selected from those listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. We shall be glad to correspond with 
you on the subject 

Send for Weekly Financial Review 


ie ? BACHE & CO. 


Member wrk Stock Exchang 


BANKERS, 42 ‘BROADW AY, NEW YORK 














New York City Bonds 


4% Per Cent. Gold Corporate Stock 
Interest, May and November 

1957 

We offer the above bonds, and also the 


maturing November |, 1917, at 
yield about 4.18 per cent. 


Due November |, 


issue 
a price to 


Price and particulars on application. 

We are prepared to quote the latest market 
price for all Corporate Bonds and Short Term 
Notes, and to furnish investors with any de- 
sired information. 


ALFRED MESTRE & CO. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway, - - New York 














Salt Lake and the 
Sierra Nevadas 


That’s the most inter- 
esting way to go to 


of best hotels. 


| There’s an 
exceptional train run- 
ning solid, Chicago to 
San Francisco, daily via 


Union Pacific 
— Southern Pacific 


All the comforts and luxuries 


For tickets, 


reservations, etc., ask 
E. L. LOMAX, G. P. A. 
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More! 
K aro. 


More ' More! 


Children love and 


sweetening, from griddle 


CORN PRODUCTS 


CORN SYRUP 


comes the call for 


everybody delights in its wholesome good- 
ness) Nothing half so good for all sorts of 
cakes to candy. 


10¢, 25¢ and 50c in air-tight tins. 
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The 
Best 
Spread 
for Bread 









thrive upon it; 
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‘Beauty: and grace from 


no condition rise ; 
Use 


there all the secret lies.” 


Pears’, sweet maid, 


Sold everywhere 


OF BRAINS 


IGARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST= 


FOR MEN 


ADVERTISE 
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EMS PASTILLES 


lozenges, made of Natural Mineral Salt of the 
Royal Springs at the spa EMS, Germany. Re- 
liable remedy for COUGHS. SORE THROAT, 
HO ARSFENESS,. HEARTBURN. At druggists 
or C. von der Bruck, 61 Park Place, N, Y. 








Have You Seen the 
TEDDY BEARS 
in This Week’s JUDGE? 


“The 
Perfect 


Pint of 
Stout’’ 





LUYTIES BROTHERS, U. S. Agents, New York. 





Williams | 


Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 


(Continued from page 308.) 


F. W.S., St. Loui 
are not answered 

L. W., Wilkes-Barre, Pa.: Your letter had no 
ignature and therefore I could not answer, but trust 

the difficulty is remedied. It is improbable that a 
drastic, unnecessary, and unnatural bill to tax Stock 

Exchange transactions at the rate of 50c. per share 
| can be enacted. The tax would have to be paid by 
| the party designated in the act, and would prohibit 
sales of low-priced securities. It is too bad that poli- 
ticians and would-be statesmen are so busy trying to 
curry the favor of the mob that they have no time to 
devote to the real needs of the country. One of the 
greatest of these is reform of our absurd and obso- 
lete financial system. 

C., New York: 1. Joseph Walker & Sons are mem- 
bers of the Stock Exchange in good standing. 2. I 
have no doubt that if the present outburst against 
the railroads subsides, as it must eventually, in the 
judgment of every sensible man, So. Pacific common 
will seil rE higher. Many believe it is now worth 
as much as U.P. common. 3. An excellent list of 
gilt-edged ae also of speculative securities, with a 
statement of earnings, dividends, etc., will be sent 
you without charge if you will address "Alfred Mestre 
& Co., 52 Broadway, New York, well-known brokers 
and bankers, and members of the N. Y. Stock Ex- 
change, and mention Jasper. 

R., Indianapolis: 1. It has been observed that 
amid all the disturbances in the financial world, and 
despite the persistent and malignant attacks on the 
| Standard Oil Company, it still pursues the even tenor 
| of its way, pays its customary generous dividends, 

finds it unnecessary to borrow money on either short 
| or long term notes, while the price of its shares re- 

veals increasing strength. I believe at prevailing 
| prices the stock is an excellent purchase. A good 
| deal of anxiety is felt about the Wabash- Pittsburgh 
| 2s because of the misfortunes of some of the other 

Gould securities. For this reason even on the slump 

a have age cared to buy them freely. * 

New York: It is impossible to know abso- 
tetoky when on ML are accumulating the shares of 

a company in which they are interested, because 
| their methods are necessarily secret. Bankers who 
| loan freely on stocks as collateral and brokers who 


Anonymous communications 


| PILES CURED IN 6 TO 14 DAYS. 


PAZO OINTMENT is guaranteed to cure any case 
| of Itching, Blind, Bleeding, or Protruding Piles in 
6 to 14 days or money refunded. 50c. 


’ 
Freedom’s Charge. 

‘‘This magazine article says that 
bachelors should be taxed,’’ remarked 
Mrs. Grouch. 

‘*That’s the way!’’ exclaimed Mr. 
Grouch vigorously. ‘‘A man can’t en- 
joy anything these days without paying 
for it.’’ 

If you drink champagne because it’s good, 

You’re sure to drink the “ Brotherhood,”’ 

But if you drink it for a bluff, 
Then imported is good enough. 
The wine says the rest. 
BROTHERHOOD CHAMPAGNE is made from grapes 


grown in the oldest vineyard in America, situated at 
Washingtonville, Orange County, N. Y. 


Mothers will find Mrs. Winslow's Soothing 
Syrup the best remedy for the children. 25c. a bottle. 


Close Figuring at the Board- 

ing House. 

The boarding-house keeper said to 
the servant preparing the dinner, “‘ Mary, 
will the strawberries go round?’’ 

‘Hardly, mum,”’ replied the servant. 
‘* There’s one strawberry short. ”’ 


Use BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTI- 
FRICE for the TEETH. DELICIOUS. 25 cents per jar 





Shavin 


Soap 


“The only kind that won't smart or dry on the face” 


buy and sell on exchanges are often able to discert 
the inspiring causes of an upward or a downward 
tendency in a particular stock or line of stock. In 
ide information when authentic is, of course, of 
prime value; but obviously this is very difficult to 
obtain because the moment the information become 
public it is no longera private matter. 2. I am glad to 
have your letter and to know that you agree with 
my conclusions 

H., Atlanta, Ga 1. Railway Steel Spring during 
the past year showed only a decline of about $20,00( 
from the net earnings of 1906. Earnings of late hav« 
shown much greater shrinkage. I would not sacri 
fice my shares, for if the railway traffic improves th« 
earnings of Railway Spring will increase. I cannot 
say whether dividends on the common will continue 
but | am told that they are not now being earned 
You can get a list of first-class dividend-paying rail 
roads and industrials by addressing A. O. Brown & 
Co 1) Broad Street, New York. This firm i 
member of the N. Y. Stock Exchange in high star 
ng It will be glad to answer inquiries regarding 
any stocks and bonds 

R., Peoria, Ill.: 1. [have always declined to furnish 
pecial lists for the simple reason that changes are 
onstantly occurring, some of them unexpected 
which necessarily affect the relative standing of se- 
urities. For instance, the sudden announcement 
that the government has reason to prosecute a rail- 
road or an industrial, accompanied by sensational 
stories, whether true or untrue, will depress the 
securities referred to and lead to extensive liquida- 
tion. The best way to do is to examine lists of stock 
specially recommended by reputable brokers and 
bankers, and to go into the details of their earnings 
and their prospects. A number of leading brokers 
prepare lists accompanied by data well worth study- 
ing. A special bond list of particular value was 
recently issued by Spencer Trask & Co., one of the 
leading bond houses, No. 52 William Street, New 
York. Quotations of stocks and bonds can also be 
obtained from such prominent banking and broker- 
age houses as J. S. Bache & Co., No. 42 Broadway ; 
Alfred Mestre & Co., No. 52 Broadway ; ; A.O. Brown 
& Co., No. 30 Broad Street. Many investors prefer 
to look over several lists and to inquire into the char- 
acter of a number of securities before making choice 
An investor will find it profitable to do this. From 
time to time, as special information or particular evi- 
dences of a movement in acertain direction appear, I 
call attention to their import as affecting certain 
securities, always preferring that my readers shall 
reach their own conclusions, as no one’s judgment 
can be infallible. 2. Steel preferred is fairly well 
secured so far as dividends are concerned, provided 
drastic changes in the tariff are not brought about 
Without tariff protection the steel corporation could 
not earn its dividends. The bonds are a better in- 
vestment than the preferred stock. The common 
shares are highly speculative. 3. The 7 per cent 
dividend guaranteed on Manhattan Elevated seems 


to be well secured by the present earnings, but the | 


result of subway extension is not yet fully disclosed. 
Prominent investors have the greatest confidence 
in Manhattan Elevated and regard the shares as 
cheap. 4. The St. Louis and San Francisco refunding 
4s are hardly in the investment class. I do not think 
they are as attractive as the Clover Leaf 4s. 5. The 
firm stands well 


NEw YorK, March 19th, 1908 JASPER 


Making Money in Mining. 


HILE we may well discount liber- 
ally the stories of the marvelous 
richness of some of the new gold fields 
that are claiming attention in the news- 
papers, there is enough to stir the imag- 
ination even of the conservative in the 
accounts of the recent discoveries at 
Rawhide, in the Nevada desert, and in 
the apparently authentic reports of great 
strikes of the precious metal in Alaska, 
where the tundra is said to be yielding 
pay dirt as rich as the deposits on the 
beach of Nome, which gave up many 
millions before they were worked out. 
Some mining experts express the belief 
that the world’s deposits of gold have as 
yet been barely scratched. Whether this 
be so or not, the interest and activity in 
gold-mining operations constitute one of 
the most striking features of the present 
situation. 


W.C. M., Brooklyn: I can get no quotation on 
the stock and do not regard it as an investment. 

S., New York: Ido not think very much of them 
in the present condition of the copper market. 

W.., Hillsboro, Md.: I understand that it was not 
on the dividend-paying list. Dominion looks better. 

F., Hamilton, O.: I am endeavoring to learn the 
location of the offices, and if I succeed will write 
you, 

W., Round Lake, N. Y Iam making an inquiry 
and will endeavor to answer as soon as I can estab- 
lish the facts. 

A., Detroit : 
but none ever resulted satisfactorily. 
ommend the proposition. 

Z., Sugar Creek, O.: I do not regard it as a good 
investment. No reports from it have given sufficient 
data to justify the belief that it is a well-developed 
property. 

F , Augusta, Ga.: Kindly give me the location of 
the main office of the company to which you refer, 
and if a report is available I will secure it. 

C., Burlington, Vt.: I see nothing in the proposi- 
tion but a chance to speculate in real estate, regard- 
ing which I know little. I would not recommend it 
unless I had fully investigated the value of the prop- 
erty or had satisfactory knowledge of such an in- 
vestigation. 

B., Toronto: 


I have made a number of inquiries, 
I cannot rec- 


It is evident from the circulars sent 
out by the company that it needs money. This is 
not a good time to go into such a proposition. Better 
wait for sounder business conditions. The property 
is not an investment, and these are times when one 
should seek investment rather than speculation. 

S., Boston, Mass.: The stockholders have a just 
right to feel that they are not being properly treat- 
ed. The statements concerning the property made 
when its shares were offered for sale were hardly 
justified. Unless shareholders can get together 
and make a fight, I do not see what the individual 
holders car do to protect themselves. 
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Brown Your Hair 


“You'd never think I stained my hair, after I 
use Mrs. Potter's Walnut-Juice Hair Stain. The 
stain doesn’t hurt the hair as dyes do, but makes it 
grow out fluffy.” 


Send tor a Trial Package 





It on take vu a fe " ite mean ht wi 
Mrs. Potter’s Walnut-Juiee Hair Stain wit comb 
Stains only the hair, doesn't rub off, contains 1 poiser 
ous dyes, sulphur, lead or copper Has no odor, no sedi 
ment, no grease One bottle of Mrs. Potter's Walnut 
Juice Hair Stain should ilast you a year Sells for $1.00 
per bottle at first-class druggists’. We wuarantee satisfac 
tion. Send your name and address on a slipof paper, with 
this advertisement, and enclose 2% cents (stamps or coin 
and we will mail vou, charges prepaid, a trial package, in 
plain, sealed wrapper, with valuable booklet on hair 


Mrs. Potter’s Hygienic Supply Co., 
379 Groton Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 






Pony Rigs for 
Boys and Girls 







Nothing else eould give your 
children so mtieh pleasure (ur 
‘ Lime of wheeled 
and sleighs, all style 
my safe combine 
_ al, original design 
exper workmanship nobb 
and durable. OUR PONY FARM is the best stocked in the 
We . Prompt shipments. Illus. cat. free MICHIGAN 
BUGGY COMPANY, 494 OFFICE BLDG KALAMAZOO, Micn 


4 a Marca 
> } —o that 

tells how 

o can 

edd mon 


ey in New York real estate gives fascinating maote 


about the wealth that is being yk. and tells how you 
ean share in it With as little as $10 you can secure a 
piece of land that will multiply in value with the wonder 
ful growth of New York City Send me your name aA 
es8 and occupation on a postal card, and | will send vou 


4 AND” free for six months 


W. M. OSTRANDER, Suite 848, 
429 Filth Avenue, 


Agents$103.50per month 


selling these wonderful Scissors. V. C 
Giebner, Columbus, 0. sold 22 pairs in 
hours, made $13; you can do it, we show 
how. Fass Oorrir. |, 


New York. 











CUTS W TH Eup. 
Mtg. Ce., 116 H St., Bayten, 8, 


LESLIE'S WEEKLY’S 
CLASSIFIED SERVICE 


The Best Classified 
Advertising Medium 


NEARLY 100,000 COPIES SOLD EACH WEEK--- 
1,000,000 READERS 


Every endeavor will be made to keep questionable announce- 
ments out of these columns 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


A MANUFACTURER'S PERMANENT BUSI- 
NESS OFFER. An exceptional opportunity in 
operating direct sales parlors for the most attractive 
and comfortable shoe for men and women ever 
offered the public; many special features. Every 
person a possible customer. Kushion Komfort Shoe 
Co., 11 H South St., Boston. 


“UNCLESAM ” wants 10,000 Railway Mail Clerks, 
City Carriers and Clerks immediately. Salary $1,000 
Rapid advancement Examinations everywhere 
soon. Common education sufficient. Preparat ion 
free untilappointed. Franklin Institute, Dep’t CK, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


MUSIC— Merry Widow Waltz 10c., School Days L5c., 
Honey Boy 15c., Mariutch l5c. Kinky Rag 10c., 
Somebody Lied l5c., Sweetheart Day s 1l5e., Eylasian 
March 10c., Napanee, l4c. List free. C. F. Young 
Music Co., Dept. 2, Davenport, Iowa 

INVALIDS can get well in this climate without 
medicine and make $200 per acre raising fruit on 
these eee lands. W. Giles, Dewberry, Harnett 
Co., N. ¢ 


HOTELS 


CAMBRIDGE SPRINGS, PA., HOTEL RIDER, 
America’s foremost “All the Year’’ Health, Recre- 
ation and Rest Resort. Medicinal Mineral Waters. 
Sanitarium Treatments. Delightful surroundings. 
Acc. 600. Both plans. Reasonable rates 

SEATTLE, WASH 

SAVOY HOTEL. 
fashionable shopping district. 
English grill. $1 up. 


Concrete, steel and marble. In 

210 rooms, 135 baths. 
"12 stories of solid comfort.” 

DO YOU RUN OVER THE HEELS OF YOUR 

SHOES? 

WAITE’S PATENT ANTI-RUN-OVER 

HEEL LINING 
will help you Worn inside the shoe. Easily in- 
serted. Send 15 cents and size of shoe and get a 


pair by return mail. JOHN H. WAITE, Patentee 
and Sole Manfr., 38 Commercial St., Brockton, Mass. 


SHAVING SOAP 


materials scientifically 


May be had in the form of Shaving Sticks or Shaving Tablets 
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Those who know, pronounce 

it “just right.” 
ABSOLUTELY PURE 
MELLOWED BY AGE 


SV, 





Sole Agents 
TAYLOR & CO. 
New York 


W. A. 











BECOME | 
CARTOONIST 

















can easily earn $ 
$ a wee rur 
s get first 1 f 
y en j a 
I g t 
4 y by 
ma x re rr 
fur t 
I ' ‘ Test Le 
sun Free te ni a need If ! : 
su eed. I will be glad fl I 
will tell you so honestly and pay me nothing 
want you to enroll with f s 
Acme pe jents become ¢ nere coy 
They are taught practical met anc’ gain knowledge as 
well as skill “The Acme wa the only way ay Ss 
cessful Acme students 
Write to-day and learn your natural tendencies 
DORR ELDRED WOOD, President, The Aeme School of 
Drawing, B |267 Acme Bidg., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Resident Instruction if preferred 
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A Bottled Delight 


HERE is always someth:ng lack- 


ing in the flavor of a made-by- 

guesswork cocktail. CLUB COCK- 
TAILS*are the only perfect cocktails. 
A mixed-to-measure blend of rare old 
liquors aged in wood—always uniform. 
in flavor, fragrant, delicious, appetizing, 
a CLUB COCKTAIL is a vastly better 
drink than anv chance-mixed cocktail 
possibly could be. 

7 kinds, At all good dealers. Man- 


hattan (whiskey base) and Martini 
(gin base) are universal favorites. 


GE HeublemnéBro. 


HARTFORD NEW YORK LONDON 








The best place for rest 
or recreation or recuper- 


ation at this is 


ATLANTIC CITY 


and 


season 


the new Fireproof 


CHALFONTE 


is especially well equipped 
to supply the wants of those 
who come to secure them. 


Write for Illustrated Folder and Rates to 
THE LEEDS COMPANY 


ON THE BEACH 


ALWAYS OPEN 
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S., Detroit It w i be correct to say that 
none of the properti n yo is wit! 

but the \ | 4 p pe and n hr 
would be “ t ablish it In these me 1 
am not ad ng the } nase f purely speculative 
propositior 

E.. New ¥ At the recent annual meeting a 
tatement that wa irded a t a able 
mad rt I t ha leveloped, a 
th iff tt yin they er lition both 
the coppe nd the mone arke Il an Id tha 
the cer aire entirely w ypen their boc 

! rin tock holder and ve a fact 

tha ‘ have concert pert It migh 
be w beTore acrificir he nare t mak a pe 

I atior 

New Y Marcl m I 
| . . ° 
Life-insurance Suggestions. 
| NOTICH Thi lepartment ntended for 
information of readers of LESLIE’s WEEKLY N 
charge made for answers to inquiries regarding 
life-ir rance matter and communicati are 
treated confidentially A stamp should len “be 
inclosed, as a personal reply i ometimes deemed 
advisable Address Insurance Editor LESLIE 
WEEKLY, Brunswick Building, 225 Fifth Avenue 
be adi on oquare New York 


HIS interesting annual statement as 


iy 


president of the Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, John M. Tay 
lor recently called attention to the folly 
of the thousands of men who had in 
trusted the future of their families to the 


irresponsible life-insurance companies 
that have made capital of the distrust of 
| the great established companies engen 
dered by the New York insurance inves 
tigations in spite of the fact that the 
|solvency of these companies has never 
| been in question. He suggested, as the 
obvious remedy for a state of affairs 


which permitted unscrupulous insurance 


promoters to prey upon the public, the 
amendment of present laws so that ‘‘ no 
organization undertaking to insure hu 
man life, or to deal with any of its inci- 
dents, can go into operaticn or be li- 
censed to do business, save on sound 
principles, assumptions, and methods, 
| with certified resources, and under rigid 
supervision and restrictions.’’ Here is 


| work for legislators that would do more 


good to the insuring public than the re- 
striction of the amount of new business 
by the rock-ribbed organizations of. the 
old line. 
Cc. L. D., Waynesville, O 1. The company is of 
recent origin, and it is too early to say whether or 
not its success is assured. 2. Much higher commis- 
sions have been paid, so that the figure you name is 
not necessarily to be regarded as excessive. 

H., Reading, Mich.: It is not a large company, but 
it reports a fair surplus and a reasonable percentage 
of expenditures. At your time in life it would hardly 
pay you to change. My preference would bea larger 
company 

H., Carlinville, Ill.: I have repeatedly said that it 
is most unwise to combine speculation with life 
surance. A number of such schemes have been tried, 
and, as a rule, the results have been unsatisfactory 

When a man insures his life he wants safety above 


all things, something that he can sleep on at night 


Pgh.: The company to which you refer has been 
organized such a short time that it has had no op- 
portunity to prove the success of its management. 
Its expenses appear to be very large, 
competition, it must be remembered, with the strong- 
| est institutions in the world, which have built up their 
business by years of labor and effort. I much pre- 
fer one of the older companies. 
H., Bristol, Va have had a number of similar 
inquiries, and confess that I cannot answer them to 
my satisfaction. The affairs of the company are so 
tangled and conditions so uncertain that there is 
nothing todo but to await the outcome of the policy- 
holders’ action. I presume in due time that united 
effort will be made by all the policy-holders to.pro- 


tect their interests. 

A., Front Royal, Va.: 1. The statement of the 
Equitable shows that it is in an absolutely sound 
condition. During all the investigations of its af- 
fairs no intimation was ever conveyed to the effect 
that it was not solvent and abundantly able to meet 
its obligations, not only for the present, but for all 
| time to come. 2. I could not tell. It is a matter for 
the company to settle according to the terms of the 
| policy, 3. | certainly would hold it until maturity. 4. 

The Mutual Benefit, of New Jersey, makes an excel- 

| lent report, and its ratio of expenses to income is not 

excessive. 


| without worrying. 


“BROWN’S 
> cents a bottle. 


Stuck, As It Were. 
‘Is my son getting well grounded in 
the classics ?’’ asked the anxious mil- 
lionaire. ‘‘ I would put it even stronger 
|than that,’’ replied the private tutor. 
‘I may say that he is actually stranded 
on them Chicago Record-Herald. 


The Best All-round Family L iniment is * 
HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 





Dr. Bull’s Cough Syrup is the mother’s standby be- 
cause it cures the dreadful croup and whooping 
cough 25c. 


| What a Plumber! 
Plumber—‘* Have you got all we want 

| for Brown’s job ?”’ 

Boy—‘*‘ Yes.”’ 

| Plumber—‘‘Wot? You ’aven’t for- 
gotten nothin’? Bless my soul, ’ow 
d’you expect to make a plumber ?’’— 
The Bystander. 


| 


| Only One “BROMO QUININE.” 


That is LAXATIVE BROMO QUININE. Look for 
the signature of E.W. GROVE. Used the World 
| over to Cure a Cold in One Day. 25c. 


m- | 


and it is in| 
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Farm Machinery for Peru. 


ate RE 3 L ( iderable demand fo 
machinery and implements 

mies ei tc Charles M. Pepper, 
pecial agent of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor, and American 
iacture! have not eglected it 

He remarks, however, that samples and 
exhibits of these goods, which are to be 
found in large numbers, are of a sort not 
rt larly suited to the uses of the 
Per farmer Peru h almost no 
rse¢ ind its draft animals are oxen, a 
ct which has an important bearing on 
he styles of implements, such as plows, 
cultivators, reapers, and mowers, which 
re to be drawn by the Besides this, 
the natives are used to the wooden sti k, 
or beam plow, which generally has a 
ingle handle. Knowing no other form 
of plow, the farm laborers are prejudiced 
igainst the improved two-handled imple 
ment; but, so far as Mr. Peppet has ob 
erved, only one American manufacture 
has taken note of this peculiarity and de 
vised a single-handled plow. There are 
in Peru many graduates of American 
agricultural colleges who would serve as 
excellent agents for the introduction of 
American farming machinery, and Mr 
Pepper thinks that the employment of 
these young men will be a large factor in 
the growth of American trade in agri 


cultural implements. 





TO cuRE | | 


RUPTURE 


Don't Wear a Truss 





Let me send youa 


BROOKS’ APPLIANCE 


ON 


Free Trial 


Brooks’ Appliance ise 
new scientific discovery 
with automatic aircushions 
that draws the broken parts 
together and binds them as 
you would a broken limb. 
It absolutely holds firmly 
and comfortably and never 
slips; always light and cool 
and conforms to every 
movement of the bod y with- 
out chafing or hurting. 1 
make it to your measure 
and send it to you on a 
strict guarantee of satis- 
faction, and Ihave put my price solow that anybody, rich 
or poor, can buy it. Remember, I make it to your order— 
send itto you—you wear it—and if it doesn't satisfy you, 
you send it back to me and it will not cost you one 
| cent. The banks dr any responsible citizen in Marshall 
will tell you that is the way I do business—always ab- 
solutely on the square and I have sold to thousands of 
people this way for the past five years. I use no salves, no 
harness, no lies, no fakes. I just give you a straight 
business deal at a reasonable price. Write me today 


CG. E. BROOKS, 7357 Brooks Bidg., “arshall, Mich. 


























March 26, 
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WHEN 


THE TASTE OF COUNT- 
LESS THOUSANDS 
CENTRES ON 


1908 





AS AN IDEAL PRODUCT OF THE 
STILL, ITS PURITY, MATURITY 
AND FLAVOR MUST BE SUPREME 


GUARANTEED UNDER THE 
NATIONAL PURE FOOD LAW. 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 


KKK DDH 





Irrigation in India. 


HE introduction of the American 
system of driven wells, pumps, and 
windmills, says a British Indian paper, 
would do much to solve the problem of 
irrigation. American manufacturers 
might, says Consul-General Michael, of 
Calcutta, pave the way to a big market 
for their by spending a few 
thousand dollars to introduce them by 
practical exploitation. Trade cannot be 
secured by catalogues or correspondence. 
Vast areas suitable for irrigation 
yet, untouched in India, only from 
twenty-two to twenty-five per cent. of 
the land under cultivation having been 
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iso treated. 











cost. 


thing in it which will suit you. 


160 large octavo pages. 
























PALLISER’S UP-TO-DATE 
HOUSE PLANS 


By GEORGE A. PALLISER. 


E. have just published a new book, with above title, containing 150 
up-to-date plans of houses, costing from $500 to $18,000, which 
anyone thinking of building a house should have if they wish to save 

money and also get the latest and best ideas of a practical architect and emi- 
nent designer and writer on common-sense, practical and convenient dwelling 








houses for industrial Americans, homes for co-operative builders, investors and 
everybody desiring to build, own or live in Model Homes of low and medium 
These plans are not old plans, but every one is up-to-date, and if you 
are thinking of building a house you will save many times the cost of this book 
by getting it and studying up the designs. 


We are certain you will find some- 


It also gives prices of working plans at about 
one-half the regular prices, and many hints and helps to all who desire to build. 
Price, paper cover, $1.00; bound in cloth, $1.50. 
Sent by mail, postpaid, to any address on receipt of price. 


Address all orders with remittances to 


JUDGE COMPANY, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Remit by money order or check---don't send currency. 
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Collars an Cuffs 


MADE OF LINEN 





loor or indoor 


A\| e SIZES ‘15¢ ror25¢ SIZES 
| FIRELESS BROODER 


EW ale drinkers appreciate of ’any Kind; Well'maa 
what Brewery bottling means 


Thats ao of the telling fentee, 40 TOURS TO EUROPE 


That's one of the telling features 
in EVANS’ superiority. 
Clubs, Hotels, Restaurants, Saloons and Dealers. 


Cc. H. EVANS & SONS, HUDSON, N. Y. 


GE 


First Departure April 18. 


THE JUDGE COMPANY’S MAGAZINES 


lurable 
». H. LEE CO 


EVa AS Cie af 


and PRACTICA 
‘ 1, Nebr 


most comprehensive and attractive ever offered. 


55 days, $475. 


F. C. CLARK, Times Bldg., New York 











Sworn Circulation Over One Million Copies 
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JUST CAUSE AND IMPEDIMENT 


THE KINDLY OLD GENTLEMAN" Well, my little man, and what’s your name?” 
THE LITTLE MAN—™ Please, sir, I dunno.”’ 

THE KINDLY OLD GENTLEMAN—™ Bless my soul, you don’t know ?” 
THE LITTLE MAN—"' No, sir. Please, sir, mother gct married again yesterday.”’ 







ON APPROVAL 
FREIGHT PAID 


The Sketch 











4 Sectional 
Bookcases 


The Lundstrom Sectional Book- 
cases are made for and universally 
used in the finest homes and offices 
throughout the country. 

Artistic appearance, solidity of 
construc.ion, with the latest prac- 
tical improvements, combine to 
make them the leading sectional 


Rigid economy, acquired by the manue 
facture of a single product in large quanti- 
ties and our modern methods of selling direct 

to the user, enable us to offer a superior article at 
a considerable saving in cost to the purchaser. 


1 00 PER SECTION 
. AND UP ,. 
Send for Our New Catalogue No. 23, in which we illustrate the different grades from the neatly 
nished Solid Oak cases to the ghiy pe red t 
THE X. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets 
New York Office 


ses for the 
le Falls, New York 








SiS HOPKINS: 


OW BOOK 


The paid circulation of 
JUDGE’S LIBRARY, accord- 
ing to figures furnished by 
the Association of American 
Advertisers, averages 
41,826 monthly, making a 


total of 
















JUDGE’S 


















companies. 


scription list. 


more elaborate hbrary 














American Academy of Dramatic Arts 
Founded in 1884 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 

The oldest and most fully organized Dramati« 
School in the United States affording the thorough 
training essential for a suc cessful stage care er 

Connected with Mr. Charles Frohman’s Em- 
pire Theatre and Companies. 

For information apply to 


The Secretary, Carnegie Hall, New York, N.Y. 























STYLE 
NEATNESS 
COMFORT 


THE IMPROVED 


“MBE The Name is stamped 
cn every loop— Be sure it’s 


there 4 

THE Gul 
CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG— 

NEVER SLIPS, TEARS, NOR 
UNFASTENS 

Worn All Over The World 


Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 

25c. Mailed on receipt of 

price. 

GEORGE FROST CO. 
Boston, Mass. 


INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUINE 





ABOSTON 





REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES ~omee 


@ LUXURIOUS THROUGH TRAIN 


Are You Going to St. Louis? 


Che HOTEL HAMILTON isa delightful place in the 
Best Resident Section and away from the noise and 
smoke; yet within easy access. Transient Rate : $1.00 
European Plan. Special Rates by the 
sek. Write for Booklet. i 
LIAMSON, Manager. 





with covers printed in colors. 


The magazines sell for ten cents a copy, the quarterly for twenty-five cents a copy. 
There are no copies given away and none returned. 
enough to satisfy the requirements of the United States Government, but probably 
ninety-eight per cent. of all this vast output is sold for cash through the news 


Here is a circulation each year of over 1,000,000 copies of illustrated periodicals 
And this 1s an ever-changing circulation, so that there 
is hardly any duplication, month by month, such as there would be by an all sub- 


‘ Specimen copies and advertising rates on request. 
Special rates furnished where an advertiser uses the entire twenty-eight maga- 
zines during one year. 


The 


ILEASE allow us to 
| > call your attention 
eee} te our two monthly 


magazines and our 
quarterly, 
mediums, suitable for any ar- 
ticle intended for family use. 


copies a year. 

The circulation of SIS 
HOPKINS’ OWN BOOK, ac- 
cording to the same author- 
ity, averages 36,576 month- 
ly, a total of over 400,000 
copies a year. 


The circulation of 


averages more than 26,000 


each issue. 


lhe subscription list is large 


as advertising 


nearly 500,000 


QUARTERLY 





JUDGE COMPANY, 225 Fifth Ave., New York City 











Address: W. F. WIL- 


Advertise in LESLIE'S WEEKLY 























BEFORE YOU 


SEND FOR THIS BEAUT 









YOUR NEW-ADME) agg 


FUL $1 BOK FRE 








The most liberal offer ever made by a publishing 
company for an Architect’s book of plans 


The 1907 


Edition Just 


Out 





This book will save you from $100 to $500 on 


your new house if you build after one of 
Glenn Lyle Saxton’s Orginal Plans 


HOW TO GET THE BOOK FREE 





END $1 to-day for this beautiful 
book “ American Dwellings,” con- 
taining hundreds of becutiful homes 

—the only practical, useful and com- 
plete book of plans ever published. The 
plans are sold at a very moderate fig- 
ure, and will save you the cost of an 
architect's service. Select your plan, 
send Judge Co., 225 5th Ave., 
New York, a certified check for the 
cost of plans, after deducting the $1 
which you paid for the book. 


Your book will not cost you one cent, 





and it is a gift that you will be proud 
to make room for on your library table. 
Send for this famous “ American Dwell- 
ings ’—-the only book of plans that has 
an intrinsic value and will save you 
money. Published by Glenn L. Sax- 
ton, The Practical Architect, whose 
beautiful and original houses are built 
in every country, even in the most re- 
mote parts of the world. We have for 
sale by the same architect Supplement to 
“ American Dwellings,” containing house 
plans, 25 cts. 


Between CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, ST. LOUIS, the WEST and 
SOUTHWEST, and NEW YORK, BOSTON and NEW ENGLAND 
Via the NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 








APR 10 1908 
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George Washington 


NTO every generation of 
{ Americans George Wash- 
ington is justly held to be 
the purest figure in history — a 
superb example of the perfect citi- 
zen — a just and righteous ruler 
and “a light for after time.” 
This commanding personality 
had a magnificent physique. He 
stood over six feet in his stockings, 
was remarkable for horsemanship, 
agility and strength — the finest 
gentleman and athlete of his day. 
His constitution was of iron and 
he knew how to keep it so. His 
biographers declare that in eating 
and in drinking as in all things he 
was normal; enjoying the juice of 
the malt all the days of his life. 
He drank it around campfires, as 
well as in his own home and upon 
social and state occasions. 


Furthermore, upon his Mount 
Vernon plantation he had a brew 
house, as was the regular custom 
of wealthy Virginians. 





“In Virginia the richer colonists brewed 
beer from malt imported from England 
—Nat’l Mag. Hist.. vol. 16, page 150. 

Ford's Biography [1900], page 193. Quo 
tation from Samuel Stearns ibid."’ 

History of Virginia by Roger Beverley. 

Colonial Liquor Laws [Thomas], p. 60. 


Budweiser 








T shines like liquid 

gold — it sparkles like 
amber dew — it quickens 
with life—a nght lusty 
beer — brewed conscien- 
tiously for over fifty 
years from barley and 


- hops only. 


It prolongs youth and 
preserves physical charm 
—giving strength to mus- 
cle, mind and bone —a 
right royal beverage for 
the home. 


‘THE KING OF ALL 
BOTTLED BEERS 





Budweiser is Sold in all First-Class 
Clubs, Hotels and Cafes 


Bottled Only at the 
ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWERY 
St. Louis, Mo. 














The typewriter user always expects more and 
better service from the 


than from any other wnting machine. 


Remington Typewriter 


He has 


reason to, a right to, and we want him to. 





Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated ) 


New York and Everywhere 











NG & SUMYMY 
CRUISES 


SPECIAL 
SUMMER CRUISES 


During June, July & August //- 


To Norway, Spitzbergen, North 
Cape, Iceland, Scotland, Orkney, 
Faroe Islands, and Northern Capitals, by the magnificent Twin-screw Steamships 


“ OCEANA,” “ METEOR,” and “ KRONPRINZESSIN CECILIE,” 


which insure the tourist all the comforts that a modern steamship can command. Ex- 
cellent connections from America by the company’s transatlantic service. Duration from 
14 to 24 days (starting from Hamburg); rates $62.50 and up, including all expenses 
aboard steamer. 


Our CRUISE DEPARTMENT is fully equipped to make suggestions and give 
full information regarding these and other cruises 
to all parts of the world 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
35-37 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


159 Randolph Street 908 Market Street 90 State Street 
~hicago San Francisco Boston 
901 Olive Street, St. Louis 


1334 Walnut Street 
*Philadelphia 


ON THE LEVEL ON THE HILLS 


The Full Jewelled 


ORBIN 


AUTOMOBILES 


Always in the Lead 





NEW BRITAIN CONNECTICUT 











